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RETARDATION IN THE PRIMARY GRADES 

The First Grade enrollment is invariably larger than 
that of any of the succeeding grades. For this there are 
a number of reasons. In the first place, there are more 
children of six years of age than of seven, or of any 
more advanced year. In the second place, children's dis- 
eases are more prevalent among first year children, and 
to this cause is due much retardation. . In the third place, 
in the First Grade occurs the great natural classification 
of children as to their mental maturity. At this chrono- 
Icgical age there is an easy variation of two years in the 
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mental age of children. A fourth reason is to be found 
in the promotion plans which are almost universally 
followed. 

When certain improved methods were introduced into 
the schools three years ago, it was confidently expected 
that the percentage of retarded pupils in the First Grade 
would be materially reduced. The second year's experi- 
ence with these methods I expected would show not only 
the educative value of the better teaching, but I hoped to 
find also that there had been an important economic gain. 
Retardation is costly, and I hoped for a smaller percent- 
age of repeaters as a result of more efficient class-room 
work in the primary grades. But the statistics showed 
practically the same percentage of pupils in the First 
Grade as in the previous years. 

Although before the adoption of the present methods 
of teaching, the number of books read in the First Grade 
ranged from one to three or four, and the first year under 
the new plan the minimum was substantially equal to the 
maximum under the former plan, while the maximum had 
been advanced to upwards of twenty, the percentage of 
failures remained practically stationary. At a meeting of 
the Assistant Superintendents, the General Supervisors 
and the Superintendent, the subject was considered from 
every conceivable point of view. It was agreed that, 
along with the better quality of teaching, there had come 
a higher standard for promotion. It apparently did not 
seem quite clear to the teachers that if the better section 
were promoted only on the character and amount of 
work which they did, the slower division should be 
awarded the same distinction. Manifestly the stronger 
groups were hindering the progress of the slower. At 
once the question arose, why, if the slower divisions were 
doing as much work and apparently as good work as that 
on which the stronger groups won their promotions 
formerly, they were not just as ready for the next grade. 
Nothing can have a more depressing effect upon the child's 
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mind than the thought at the outset that he is a failure, 
and no greater handicap to the progress of the normal 
child can be readily imagined. 

For these reasons it was decided that in 

ew o ^^^ second semester, as soon as a First 

Promotioii 

Grade division was able to undertake safely 

the work of the Second Grade, the advance was to be 

made. As a consequence, 45 such divisions were thus 

advanced and the way for the slower pupils made clear. 

This plan was adopted in a more limited way in the 

Second Grade. It is expected that some of these divisions 

will cover easily three grades in two years, and the "wet 

blanket" of enforced retardation will be removed from 

many. It is our hope that next year a still larger number 

of divisions will experience the advantages of this plan. 

It is too early to predict with confidence just how 
beneficent the plan is, but it looks very promising. Early 
discouragement, I believe, has been the cause of much 
scholastic failure. Failure of interest follows discourage- 
ment, and the child who thus loses heart is fortunate if 
he does not develop unwholesome interests. It is nut 
susceptible of proof, to be sure, but I am of the opinion 
that mental deficiency in some cases is the result of 
degeneracy resulting from such perverted interests. To 
keep alive the confidence of these pupils in their first 
years at school, I hope, will not only encourage most of 
them to become better and stronger students, but possibly 
prevent moral turpitude and mental atrophy. 

The question naturally arises, why, if this plan is 
good, all First Grade pupils should not profit by it? They 
should, but there is a serious handicap in the shortage in 
the available supply of highly successful teachers. This 
shortage is general throughout the country. Despite the 
increase in the number of training schools the supply of 
competent teachers is not equal to the demand. The 
action of the Board of Education this year in providing 
for the entrance of a class at the Cleveland Normal 
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Training School in March, together with the larger classes 
which enter in the fall, will help to relieve the situation 
later. The class of thirty-eight students which entered 
the Normal School last March, by virtue of attendance 
at the summer sessions of the Cleveland School of Edu- 
cation, will complete the work and training in December, 
1916. This number of new teachers will form a reserve 
from which we can draw to meet the demand caused by 
the opening of new schools in the second semester in the 
following February. Even so, if Cleveland continues to 
grow as during the past few years, our demand will be 
much greater than the local supply. Until it is possible 
to meet this demand for more teachers, to speak frankly, 
there must remain in our corps some whose work is not 
as effective as we desire, but who cannot be supplanted 
by others better fitted for the service. 

Great care is exercised in the selection of teachers 
from outside the system. Personal interviews with the 
applicants, visits to many in the schools in which they 
are teaching, and correspondence and conferences with 
their superintendents and principals, are safeguards used 
against incompetent teachers entering our corps. 

The quality of our teachers is being improved from 
within by better preparation of the beginning teachers and 
by the development of many experienced teachers through 
supervision, teachers' meetings, courses in professional 
reading, work in normal extension courses, and graduate 
work in various schools of education. As the character 
and ability of the teaching corps improve, the opportunity 
for extending the promotion plan described above will 
be increased. 

UNPARALLELED GROWTH IN SCHOOL 

ATTENDANCE 

As is suggested in the section "Retardation in the 
Primary Grades", there is a shortage of teachers of 
quality. This is a condition general throughout the 
country. In Cleveland, in the past three years, the need 
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for more teachers at times has been unusually acute. 
This period has witnessed a growth in the local school 
attendance, which is unparalleled in the history of the 
city. In that time the total enrollment has increased 
17,447. The significance of this enormous growth may 
be better realized by contemplation of the fact that in 
these three years the total increase in school enrollment 
has been greater than the total increase for the nine years 
preceding. During the latter period, from the school year 
1903-04 to 1911-12 the increase was 17,108. To house 
this large additional number of pupils and to provide an 
adequate number of capable teachers taxed our resources 
to the utmost. This growth represents a demand for 
upwards of 400 additional school rooms, or more than 
twenty school buildings of twenty standard rooms each, 
and a corps of teachers equal to the number of rooms. 
Lack of funds, however, rendered such an increase in 
buildings quite impossible. For this same reason and 
because of the general shortage of teachers, we were 
unable to supply a proportionate number of suitable in- 
structors for this additional number of schools. This has 
resulted in economy of room and of teaching force. In 
the year 1912 the number of pupils per teacher in the 
elementary schools was 38; the past year the average 
was 40.58, an increase of 2.58 pupils per teacher, or 6.8 
per cent. Thus a materially larger use of the school 
buildings has been made, and a relatively smaller number 
of teachers has been employed. The justification of this 
policy, for the present at least, rests chiefly in its approach 
to meeting the conditions caused by the shortage of funds 
and the unparalleled growth of the schools. It is impossi- 
ble, however, to estimate definitely the scholastic influence 
of this use of the school buildings for a larger number 
of pupils, and the larger number of pupils per teacher. 

ON SUPERVISION 

Since the close of the school year 1914-15, Assistant 
Superintendent E. A. Hotchkiss has presented to me a 
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report on certain phases of the work in the West District, 
which is of such character that I have concluded to 
incorporate it in this communication to the Board of 
Education. It was prepared for a very different purpose, 
and, therefore, with no thought of its being presented as 
a part of the annual report of the Superintendent of 
Schools. 

Mr. Hotchkiss' report not only shows the character 
of much of the supervisory work in the district to whose 
supervision he has been assigned, but in a way it is illumi- 
native of some important phases of the general policy of 
the Educational Department. 

In an earlier annual report was set forth our purpose 
to build well from the bottom by teaching thoroughly the 
fundamental subject of Reading. This work was begun 
in the First Grade in the fall of 1912. The following 
February it was advanced in some instances to the begin- 
ning division of the Second Grade. Since then it has 
gone upward into a higher grade each year along with 
the pupils with whom it was introduced three years ago. 
Sense training, dramatization, games, and other educative 
devices have been made to contribute to the success of 
this work. To be sure, our attention has not been given 
wholly to the lower grades, but that we might build 
securely we have found it necessary at the outset to give 
more largely of our supervision there. The teachers of 
each succeeding grade are made familiar with what has 
gone before and they are encouraged to build upon this 
as a foundation. 

Many teachers' meetings have been 

ee ngs o ^ ^ ^^^^ j^ ^^^ various districts and have 
Improve Supervision 

been conducted on the same general 

plan as described by Mr. Hotchkiss. Besides these, meet- 
ings of the teachers of the different grades have been 
held under the direction of some of the special teachers 
and supervisors. Many of these meetings have been of 
the illustrative character described by Mr. Hotchkiss. 
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The classes in supervision mentioned by him were fore- 
runners of others to which he refers in his report. 

While supervision has not been as thorough in some 
divisions of the work as we have all desired, I am certain 
that it has measured well up to the possibilities when we 
consider the number of those engaged in this service. 

The past year the Superintendent's office has given 
more attention to the high schools than ever before unless 
possibly there may be found an exception in those years 
when Cleveland was a comparatively small city. A num- 
ber of the principals of these schools have expressed 
themselves as pleased with the help given them by the 
Assistant Superintendents. As the work of organization 
in the elementary grades progresses, more time can be 
given to the high schools. This will make it possible not 
only to strengthen the work, but also to develop further 
our plans to unify the work of the secondary schools with 
that of the elementary grades. Additional supervising 
force would materially assist to this end, but this should 
come through an additional Assistant Superintendent 
rather than a supervisor of high schools. The former 
could help in the unifying process; the latter would tend 
to a still greater aloofness than ever before on the part 
of the high schools. 

Mr. Hotchkiss* report is here submitted 

,«*^i * A * f. J as a matter of information and for the 
Work Apphed . , 

purpose of record : — 

Mr. J. M. H. Frederick, October 21, 1915. 

Superintendent of Schools. 

Dear Sir: — 

My work in the summer sessions at Columbia Uni- 
versity during the last three summers gave me a splendid 
opportunity for studying city school administration, as 
well as supervision of the same. I have started to de- 
velop some definite lines of work in my district and beg 
to submit to you a brief synopsis of some of the efforts 
to strengthen both teachers and principals. 




Two Junior High Schools — Empire School Above 
and Detroit School Below 
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During the past three years I have striven to set up 
among teachers and principals some definite standards for 
judging and directing class-room work. These are com- 
monly known among Educators as the McMurry Stand- 
ards, and are as follows: 

Schools and class-room work are to be judged: 

1. By the extent to which they are connected with 
life. (Life Problems.) 

2. By the extent to which they provide for initiative 
on the part of the pupils. (Individuality.) 

3. By the extent to which they provide for organiza- 
tion of subject matter on the part of the pupils. 

4. By the extent to which they provide the oppor- 
tunity for judging relative values. 

5. By the extent to which they afford the oppor- 
tunity for using content learned. 

Early in September, 1912, I called a meeting of my 
principals and supervisors, at which each was given -i 
typewritten copy of these standards. We proceeded to 
discuss the same and to point out some definite directions 
as to ways and means of applying these principles to the 
class-room instruction. 

The particular subject selected to which to apply these 
standards was reading in the first grade. Reading was 
chosen because most of our primary teachers were starting 
to use a new method reader, and it seemed an opportune 
time to introduce some new standards by which to judge 
their work. 

A little later I called a meeting of all the primary 
teachers who had selected the Aldine readers, and pre- 
sented these standards to them with a view to seeking 
ways and means of applying them. (I might add here 
that the principals always attended each meeting.) 

The same week a meeting was called of all the teach- 
ers who had selected the Ward readers, and the same 
standards were presented to them. 
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I next took all our Aldine teachers to observe the 
Aldine work in the Lakewood schools, where that system 
has been in use for some time. The next week another 
meeting of the Aldine teachers was called for the purpose 
of discussing the good points we saw in our visit to 
Lakewood. 

In the meantime, I took all our Ward teachers and 
principals to visit the East Cleveland schools, where the 
Ward readers had been in use for several years. Later 
we met to discuss this visit. 

All that I have described above transpired within the 
first four or five weeks of the school year 1912-13. 

What impressed me most was the remark- 

cac crs e ^^^ rapidity with which the teachers took 
to New Ideas i , , , , • • 

up the new methods and the new ideas. 

I might add that it was my policy not to require principals 

or teachers to attend meetings ; their attendance was always 

voluntary. My contention is that teachers will attend 

meetings if we have anything good to offer them, and if 

we do not have something worth while, they ought not to 

be compelled to give their time for meetings. 

Soon here and there was found a teacher who was 
doing such splendid work that it was arranged to have 
what were called demonstration lessons. All the teachers 
of a particular grade would come together and witness 
lessons that would illustrate how our standards for class- 
room work were being carried out. In this manner our 
efforts could be centered on a few exceptionally strong 
teachers who, in turn, were willing to help with dem- 
onstration lessons. This plan was adopted with both the 
Ward and Aldine teachers. During the first six weeks 
of the school year 1912-13 most of my schools had selected 
either the Ward or Aldine readers, although no teacher 
was required to take up either method. 

At the end of the first semester of the school year 
1912-13, each of my buildings had selected either the 
Ward or the Aldine method of reading. I had twenty- 
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two first grade teachers who had selected the Aldine, and 
forty-five who had chosen the Ward. 

Many activities were introduced in the First Grade 
schools in the way of games, sense training, free play, etc.. 
which tended to perpetuate the kindergarten spirit, and 
to break down much of that formalism which so often 
is found in this grade. A pamphlet summarizing many of 
the sense training games was printed and distributed 
among the teachers of the first four grades of the district. 

Meetings of our primary teachers were held frequently 
throughout the year. Standards and principles were dis- 
cussed. At most of these meetings some teacher with her 
class was present to illustrate how those standards and 
principles were applied. This proved to be most helpful. 

In addition to the five McMurry standards mentioned 
above, we worked out the following, which we tried to 
use as guides : 

1. Every new fact or word shall be presented in a 
concrete situation; no word shall be introduced apart from 
its meaning. 

2. In word drill, the meaning shall occupy a 
prominent place. The meaning must always accompany 
the use of the word. Many other specific standards and 
directions were furnished and given teachers, but time 
forbids my enumerating them here. Copies of these can 
be had at the office. 

Although our chief efforts were centered 
Freedom of j* r .t. /= ^ i* i 

At* G t d ^^ reading for the first year, we did 

also some work in numbers in the pri- 
mary grades; but we always emphasized our standards 
and principles for judging class-room work. We always 
made it clear that any teacher would be free to accept 
and try anything she saw in a meeting, but no teacher 
was required to use what did not appeal to her. This 
freedom on the part of teachers resulted in great varia- 
tion in the work. Some teachers read as many as 
twenty-two first grade readers and primers the first year, 
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whereas only three or four had been read in previous 
years. Others read not more than three or four the first 
year; but these were teachers who had read not more 
than one book in previous years. All, however, were 
delighted with the results obtained. 

The fact that they were allowed such freedom instead 
of being forced to take up our suggestions is one reason 
for the splendid spirit shown by the teachers throughout 
this complete transformation in their method of teaching 
and the introduction of new and difficult standards for 
judging class-room work. I might add here that there is 
a great difference among our teachers as to the extent 
to which this work has progressed. Some are doing 
exceptionally strong work, and some are doing less satis- 
factory work, as they probably always will. 

I would like to state that the one principle which 
constantly is applied to our work in supervision is: 
"Never tell a teacher that her work is poor or that she 
is doing poorly, unless we can point out to her in a 
definite way just what part of her work is poor, and can 
suggest to her a remedy." In like manner, if we tell 
her she is doing good work, she has a right to expect us 
to indicate definitely just what part of her work we like. 

During the year 1913-14 the work begun in the 
previous year was continued in the first grade, and taken 
up in like manner and carried on vigorously in the second 
grade. The same standards and principles that were 
used with the first grade children the preceding year were 
carried along with them into the second grade. Much 
play was introduced in the way of games, sense training, 
dramatizing, etc. Lessons illustrating various qualities of 
class-room work in most of the school activities were 
given at teachers' meetings at frequent intervals through- 
out the first and second grades. No lesson was given, 
however, unless it had for its object the illustration of 
some fundamental principle or standard of class-room 
work. In no instance was a lesson given, the purpose of 
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which was to show how well the children could perform. 
While teachers were often astonished at the remarkably 
good work of a class, the work was the result of the good 
attitude of the pupils toward the subject, their habits of 
thought and habits of work. The constant aim of teachers 
at all times and in all work is to set up good habits of 
work and proper attitude toward the work. 

During the school year 1913-14 

Begmning ^ «^ njQre attention was given to the 

Course in Arithmetic , . ^ . • . • » 

subject of Arithmetic. A tentative 

course of study in the first four grades was prepared and 

typewritten copies given to teachers to be tried. This 

course was revised from time to time, and finally was 

developed as it now appears in the new course of study 

in Arithmetic. 

The teachers, principals, super\'isors. Assistant Super- 
intendents and Superintendent, each contributed to the 
shaping of this course of study. 

During the same year, several demonstration lessons 
were given in the number work of the Third, Fourth and 
Fifth Grades. It is the purpose of these lessons to show 
how the standards for class-room work were applied. 

Considerable attention was given to the forming of 
certain habits of school conduct that would be valuable 
to children throughout their school life. It has been said 
that pupils often form bad habits of study, or perhaps 
more often no habits. I took this subject up with some 
of our high school principals and some of the high school 
teachers, as well as with elementary school principals and 
teachers. 

As a result, it was decided that if a pupil could be 
induced to form the habit of always addressing the class, 
instead of directing himself to the teacher, of feeling that 
he was contributing something to the class, and of assum- 
ing the responsibility of making his class-mates understand 
him, he would thereby be aided in forming good habits 
for school work. On the other hand, it is desired that 
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pupils form good habits of listening to their class-mate 
when he is reciting, and to ask intelligent questions on the 
topic under discussion when they do not understand. If 
this can be put in operation and habits of this sort formed 
in our pupils, a great start will be made toward the 
important work of "teaching children how to study". 

Our effort, for the most part, in all our meetings 
during the past three years has had for its aim "teaching 
children habits that will lead to better school work." 

Last year (1914-15) a class in supervision was started 
among the principals. "The Economy and Training of 
Memory", by Henry J. Watt, has been used for an intro- 
duction to this work. We expect to continue the study 
this year, and to use as our guide Heck's book, "Mental 
Discipline and Educational Values". This is designed to 
open the field of experiments and tests that have changed 
the trend of educational thought in recent years. This 
study is intended to acquaint the principals and supervisors 
with the recent tests in reading, arithmetic, writing, spell- 
ing, English, composition, etc. The course in supervision 
with the principals has been abandoned because of the 
fact that Principal Himelick, of the Normal Training 
School, is offering a course in supervision. Mr. Himelick 
has a class of about forty-five members on the West Side. 

Mr. Lester Black, of the Normal Training School, is 
also offering a course in reading on the West Side, of 
which several teachers are taking advantage. 

Miss Florence Hungerford is conducting two classes 
each week, for our Sixth and Seventh Grades in 
geography. The object of these lessons is to give both 
content and method of teaching. About eighty of our 
sixth and seventh grade teachers are taking her work. 

I am sending you this communication in order that 
you may have a summary of what has been going on in 
the West District in the way of supervision and improve- 
ment on the part of the principals and teachers. 

Respectfully submitted, 

(Signed) E. A. Hotchkiss, 
Assistant Superintendent. 
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THE BACKWARD AND MENTALLY DEFICIENT 

Progress has been made in the care of backward and 
mentally deficient pupils. A special school for over-age 
girls of these classes was established in the four-room 
Meyer School building in the second semester. A similar 
school for boys was established in the four-room original 
East Denison School building. In these schools the manual 
has been emphasized, and a special effort has been made 
to adapt the academic work to the capacities of the pupils 
attending. 

At Outhwaite School some of the remodeled dwelling 
houses have been used for the much ove^-age boys of that 
school, and the work has been varied to meet the needs 
of the class. 

Longwood School, which was designed to be a school for 
backward pupils, for the first time became distinctly such 
this year. Above the Second Grade all pupils are of the 
retarded classes. Exception has been made in the first two 
grades because it was deemed advisable to open the doors 
of this school to the very young children who live in the 
immediate vicinity. 

These schools, together with the 
cgrcga *^ ^ ^ c Hrownell Industrial School, the Big 
Mentally Deficient . c u i ^ t- i c u i .u 

Bf)ys School at 1 od School, and the 

special and backward classes scattered throughout the sys- 
tem, are doing more than heretofore in caring for the 
pupils under consideration. The increased facilities have 
resulted in the segregation for school purposes of a materi- 
ally larger number of mentally deficient pupils. In the 
school year 1913-14, 297 pupils were enrolled in the special 
classes. This year the enrollment reached 436, an increase 
of 139. At the same time the enrollment in the backward 
classes increased from 133 to 318, or 185. In addition 
to these the attendance at the Brownell Industrial School 
increased by 19 and the class for epileptics enrolled 13 as 
against 11 the preceding year. 
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These facts are presented because they show the 
larger effort made to care for these classes of pupils. 
There are unquestionably many more pupils in Cleveland 
who need a different treatment from that which we have 
been able to give them, and as rapidly as they can be 
definitely located and accommodations can be provided 
for them, they should be so grouped that their needs may 
be met most advantageously. 

The advantage to the regular schools of the segregation 
of this class of unfortunate children is manifest. Oftimes 
a very backward or a mentally deficient child occupies the 
attention of the devoted teacher to the decided deprivation of 
the rest of the pupils under her charge. Could all of the 
pupils who thus take much of the time and best energy 
of teachers be removed to schools better adapted to their 
needs, the chances for fewer cases of retardation should 
be good. All this, however, involves available room, proper 
equipment, and an adequate supply of capable teachers. 

In these observations I have not lost sight of my 
recommendation in my first annual report, that the mentally 
deficient as soon as possible should be removed from the 
regular public schools and placed upon a school farm 
within easy access of the city. The present method of 
dealing with the more unfortunate class in a way enhances 
the menace to society. While the individual is improved, 
the girls in particular by becoming more attractive are a 
greater menace. 

CHANGE IN THE GERMAN COURSE 

One very important departure of the year was the 
elimination of the study of German from the Fourth, Fifth 
and Sixth grades and the strengthening of that study in 
the Seventh and Eighth grades and in the High Schools. 
Following careful consideration of the subject from every 
point of view, the Board of Education authorized the 
change, by resolution adopted June 15, 1914. 
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The Board's action was based on the belief that the 
results obtained from the study of German in the lower 
grades did not justify the expense involved. 

Study of the results of the first year's trial of the new 
plan furnishes convincing proof of the wisdom of the 
Board's action, for it is clear that not only has a consider- 
able item of expense been eliminated, but the main purpose 
has been achieved, — that of strengthening the course in 
this modern foreign language. 

Owing to illness, which later caused his death, Mr. 
William G. Riemenschneider, who had been Supervisor 
of German since 1909, tendered his resignation at the close 
of the school year 1913-14. Mr. Herman J. Lensner, head 
of the department of Modern Foreign Languages at West 
High School, was chosen to succeed Mr. Riemenschneider 
in August, 1914. To Mr. Lensner fell the task of read- 
justing the study of German to the changed conditions 
imposed by the Board's action. 

The change meant the temporary displacement of 65 
teachers of German in the elementary schools, because the 
elimination of more than 10,000 pupils from the study of 
that subject in the Fourth, Fifth and Sixth grades, rendered 
it necessary to employ only 45 of the 110 former teachers 
to do the work under the new condition. This readjust- 
ment of the teadiii\g force was accomplished without 
triction. All those who were forced to discontinue the 
regular German work were employed as substitute elemen- 
tary teachers until permanent places could be found for 
them in the grades. 

With a view to carrying out the Board's 

Change Madev ^ ^ ^, ^, • ^.u 

. ^i^ p J purpose to strengthen the course m the 

i Seventh and Eighth grades, a number of 

changes were made. These were in brief as follows: 

First. Five instead of four forty-minute recitations per 

week. 

Second. A reasonable amount of home work to be per- 
mitted. 
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Third. Introduction of a primary German grammar, 
Bierwirth's Beginning German, abridged, an edi- 
tion especially suited to our peculiar conditions. 

Fourth, Change of reader from the Eclectic Hohres 
Viertes Lesebuch to Schmidhofer's Zvveites 
Lesebuch. This change was welcomed by pupils 
and teachers alike. 

Fifth. Study of folk-songs. This was made possible 
by the introduction of a sixteen-page song leaflet 
containing words and music of a number of the 
most desirable folk,-songs to be used in the first 
year of German instruction. This leaflet, first 
published for the Cleveland schools, has had a 
nation-wide sale. Our pupils receive it gratis 
with the new Zweites Lesebuch. The latter 
contains a collection of folk-songs for the second 
year. In the spring of 1915, Mr. Lensner 
trained about 4,500 pupils in the various schools 
in hour rehearsals, showing them how the leaflet 
and folk-songs in general are to be used in mod- 
ern language instruction. 

Sixth, Credit to be given in the high schools for the 
German work in the grades as follows: 

(a) Pupils whose average in German is 75-100 

to enter the 1 C German classes in high 
school. 

(b) Pupils with an average of 60-74 to enter 

the 2 D German. 

(c) Pupils with an average of below 60 to enter 

the 1 D German. 
The former somewhat complex system of studying 
German in the high schools has been simplified. The 
course now provides simply for German ; no longer is 
there so-called German-German and English-German, or 
Advanced German and College German. This puts Ger- 
man on the same basis as Latin or French. This change, 
it is believed, will do much to lessen the complaints con- 
cerning the study of this language in the high schools. 
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To enable pupils who enter the 1 C classes in German 
in the high schools, from the A division of the Eighth 
Grade, to pursue the work in the high schools for four 
years, a fifth year of German has been added to the high 
school curriculum. The graduation from the Eighth 
Grade Division A to the 1 C classes in German in the 
high schools has never been so nearly perfect as now. 

The new course in the elementary schools has grown 
in favor and popularity with both teachers and pupils, and 
the number of pupils has increased in consequence. 
Between October, 1914, and June, 1915, there was an 
increase in the attendance at Seventh Grade German 
classes of 233 pupils, of whom 220 were the children of 
non-German speaking parents. In the same period there 
was a decrease of only five in the number attending Eighth 
Grade classes. These figures show that the new course 
is meeting with approval. 

I cannot refrain in this connection from paying tribute 
to the memory of Mr. Riemenschneider. He had been 
connected with the Cleveland schools for many years as 
a teacher of German and French. A man of refined tastes 
and rare attainments as a scholar, he was thorough in his 
work and conscientious in his devotion to his profession. 
He was withal a kindly and courteous gentleman. 

CREDIT IN MUSIC 

A noted man once said: **Let me write the songs 
of the people; I care not who makes their laws." Music 
has always played an important part in the lives of nations. 
And the converse is true ; without the development of the 
musical faculty and of the appreciation of music, the 
progress of a nation is not balanced. 

The Ancient Greeks held it to be a disgrace not to be 
accomplished in some art of musical expression, and this 
view has come down the ages in greater or lesser degree. 

The influence of music in love, religion and war need 
scarcely to be more than mentioned to be appreciated. 
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Born of love, religion and war, it has reacted and in turn 
influenced them almost without measure. 

Philosophers, poets, statesmen and warriors have all 
testified to the strong influence of music upon the emo- 
tions, actions and lives of the people. 

The stirring power of the ** Marseillaise hymn", of "Die 
Wacht am Rhine", and of our own "Star Spangled Ban- 
ner", as well as of other national hymns is known to all. 
That people which has no great song must give birth to one 
or perish. 

It has been said that music is older than speech, and 
it is a more settled part of one's nature than the faculty 
of expression by oral language. It starts with the emotions 
which are deeper than the intellect. 

Cleveland has grown rapidly in population and indus- 
try. She has enlarged and improved her field of education 
and has quickened her civic and social interest. In all 
these she has aimed to keep abreast of true progress. 
But in music and art she has not yet attained the rank to 
which her growth in other respects entitles her. By this 
I do not mean to say that she has not progressed in both, 
for she has, and today is progressing as perhaps never 
before. A splendid new art museum promises much in 
its appeal to a very important side of the city's aesthetic 
nature. This will leave us chiefly backward in our relation 
to music. One of the most important problems, therefore, 
which confronts us is the further awakening of the music 
soul of the community. 

Cleveland has been proud of her public school music 
for many years, although those connected with its adminis- 
tration have been conscious of the need of improvement 
in the high schools. For the past three years the Superin- 
tendent of Schools and the Supervisor of Music have held 
conferences with a view to enlarging the scope and improv- 
ing the quality of the music of the high school pupils. 
The Assistant Superintendents and the high school princi- 
pals also have considered the question from time to time. 
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Many pupils who receive outside instruction 
p^ , J in music during all or part of their grammar 

school years, on entering the high school are 
confronted with a most serious problem. The regular 
school work now becomes much heavier, and that alone 
demands practically all of the time and energy which the 
average pupil can summon for study. The question then • 
arises, what is to become of the study of music? Shall 
it be abandoned? Shall it be pursued as an extra study? 
Shall an extra year be taken to complete the high school 
course? Or shall we seek a better solution than any of 
these offers? 

No one who has made a study of the capacities and 
tendencies of the new life of the adolescent can contemplate 
with equanimity the suspension of musical studies during 
this period. From thirteen to seventeen the musical sense 
seems to be the keenest. Dr. J. O. Reik expresses the 
belief, earlier suggested by Dr. Clarence Blake, that the 
power of hearing the highest musical notes is greatest in 
the early teens, and that it varies with age. According 
to Dr. Reik, the auricle gradually increases in length as 
well as in width to the age of twenty, and possibly later. 
Its most rapid growth, however, he finds to be in the earlier 
years, the increase being comparatively slight after four- 
teen. 

One writer says that in forty-five cases of enthusiasm 
in "playing the banjo or drum" the interest was awakened 
in every instance in the period of early adolescence, 
between the ages of thirteen and seventeen. Dr. Charles 
H. Sears says that this is largely the case in playing other 
musical instruments. Of 356 cases reporting increased 
mterest in music, he found the average age of girls to be 
twelve years, and of boys thirteen. 

Dr. G. Stanley Hall says, "For the average youth 
there is probably no such agent of educating the heart 
to love of God, home, nature, country, and of cadencing 
the whole emotional nature, and hence there is no aspect 
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of our educational life more sad than the neglect or 
perversion of musical training from this, its supreme end." 

It seems clear that the study of music should not be 
suspended during the high school course, since this is the 
period of the life of youth when the musical sense is the 
keenest. For those who may make music their vocation, 
it is absolutely essential that it be studied diligently 
throughout the years of the high school work. This fact 
has caused much concern to every serious-minded and 
thoughtful high school administrator. Many high school 
girls have attempted to carry their music as an extra 
study, and the frequent cases of broken health point the 
unwisdom of such an ambitious undertaking. 

Many years ago the writer encouraged pupils of 
musical ability to carry but three subjects in addition to 
their specialty, and so extend their studies over a period 
of five years. During the first year the plan looked very 
promising, but as time passed and the pupils became 
conscious of the fact that they must fall back from the 
class with which they had studied so many years, the real 
test came. Class interest and interest in school generally 
waned in consequence, and in some cases pupils dropped 
out of school altogether. 

Thus music, pursued as an extra study, or carried 
by lengthening the course from four years to five, has 
failed to meet the demands of the situation. 

Fortunately it is possible for a pupil to 

Major Subject ^^""^y. ^^^^^ "'^J^^ subjects in a regu- 

lar high school and continue the study 

of music as the fourth major subject under the 

direction of a competent special teacher, or in a special 

school of music of recognized merit. Such a plan is in 

operation in the Eastern High School of Washington, 

D. C, in the high schools at Brookline and Chelsea, Mass., 

and in a considerable number of other high schools 

throughout the country. Many colleges and universities, 

including Harvard, Radcliflfe, Vassar, Amherst, Columbia, 
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Wellesley, Mt. Holyoke, Smith, Tufts, Boston University, 
and numerous western institutions of higher learning 
accept music as an entrance credit for one or tnore points. 
The University of Nebraska allows four units in music 
out of sixteen for college entrance. 

The way appears clear for Qeveland to make an 
important contribution to her musical life and to the 
musical profession. I feel, therefore, that credit for 
music taken under private instruction should be reo^nized 
under such regulations as may be found necessary to 
insure the quality of the work and to safeguard and main- 
tain the educational standards of the public schools. 

For years the question whether a High School of 
Music should not be established has presented itself to the 
writer. Our technical and commercial schools meet cer- 
tain demands for vocational training. A special high 
school of music would meet an important demand for 
vocational training in a high and important art. In 
Qeveland thousands earn their livelihood through music 
as a vocation and manv tens of thousands find in it an 
avocation wholesome, broadening and elevating. I am 
not yet prepared to recommend definitely the establishment 
of such a schooL because I am conscious of certain 
administrative problems whose solufion I have not yet 
found; but I do recommend that a careful studv of this 
question be made in order to determine whether the 
establishment of such a school is practical. 

AN EPISODE OP INTEREST 

The past year witnessed the end of an episode in the 
school life of this dtv which has attraaed much attention 
throughout the cotintr}*. .\s a matter of history, there- 
fore, a record of thie important and outstanding facts in 
relation to it is here pre^ented: 

In the early part of the year 1914, v.ime members of 
the teaching force, who at the time were executive orTicers 
of the Qeveland Grade Teachers' Oub. bejran an ajritation 
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looking to the formation of a teachers' union to be com- 
posed exclusively of members of the teaching force and 
to be affiliated with the American Federation of Labor. 
In view of this fact, the Board of Education, with the full 
approval of the Superintendent of Schools, on May 11, 
1914, adopted the following resolution: 

"Whereas, it is currently reported that certain teachers 
in the Public Schools of Cleveland are seriously consider- 
ing an organization within the School System, to be 
affiliated with the American Federation of Labor; and, 

"Whereas, such organization would, in the opinion 
of the Board, be detrimental to the public welfare and 
harmful to the best interests of the Public School System ; 

"Therefore, be it resolved, that the Board of Educa- 
tion declares its disapproval of such effort thus to organize 
the teachers within the System as inconsistent both with 
good public policy and with the principles of the general 
organization of which they contemplate becoming a sub- 
ordinate branch. 

"Be it further resolved, that the Superintendent of 
Schools be, and he is hereby authorized and instructed 
to cause to be circulated among the teachers of the 
Cleveland Public School System this expression of the 
disapproval of the Board of Education, in the hope and 
belief that no further action on our part will be required." 

Afterwards, notwithstanding the adoption of the fore- 
going resolution, the Grade Teachers' Club at a public 
meeting adopted a motion authorizing its executive officers 
to take steps for the formation of a union. Thereafter, 
on the 18th of May, 1914, the Board of Education adopted 
the following resolution : 

"Whereas, it is currently reported that 
h th B d certain teachers now employed in the 

Public School System of the Cleveland 
School District have determined to organize within the 
School System a so-called teachers' union, and to affiliate 
ihe same with the American Federation of Labor, and 
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"Whereas, the action above recited has been taken in 
disregard of the judgment and disapproval of this Board, 
which judgment and disapproval had been previously 
expressed in a resolution of this Board and communicated 
to the teachers of the Public School System, 

"Therefore, be it resolved: — 

"(1) That this Board reiterates and reaffirms its 
judgment and opinion that an organization of teachers 
within the System in affiliation with an organization out- 
side of the System is detrimental to the public welfare 
and harmful to the best interests of the Public School 
System. 

"(2) That it is the rule of this Board, and to be and 
become a part of the contract of employment with any 
teacher hereafter appointed or re-appointed, that member- 
ship in an organization as is above described shall be 
regarded as a breach of the contract of employment and 
the equivalent of a resignation of such employment, and 
the acceptance hereafter of an appointment as a teacher 
will be regarded as an acceptance of this rule. 

"(3) That the Superintendent of Schools be, and is 
instructed to bring this resolution forthwith to the atten- 
tion of all teachers now employed in the Cleveland School 
System, and to observe and enforce the same hereafter 
in making all appointments or re-appointments of teachers 
in said System." 

These resolutions were brought to the attention of the 
teaching force by the Superintendent of Schools as direct- 
ed. No union was formed and after the adoption of the 
second resolution no further steps were taken to that end. 

In the meantime, however, outside interests instituted 
an action in the Court of Common Pleas of Cuyahoga 
County to have this resolution declared null and void and 
to enjoin the enforcement thereof. On June 9, 1914, a 
decree was made by W. B. Neff, one of the judges of 
said court, declaring this resolution to be in excess of 
the power of the Board of Education, and enjoining the 
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Board of Education, Superintendent of Schools and other 
officers of the school system from enforcing the same, 
and also enjoining the Superintendent from failing or 
refusing to appoint or reappoint any teacher because of 
her membership in a union or her efforts to form such a 
union. 

This injunction, notwithstanding its obvious invalidity, 
was faithfully observed by the Superintendent and his 
assistants and all others having to do with the appointment 
or re>-appointment of teachers. A number of teachers, 
however, were guilty of such misconduct and insubordina- 
tion as, in the opinion of the Superintendent, made their 
further continuance in the service injurious to the best 
interests of the schools. They were not reappointed for 
that reason, and for none other. 

Some of these persons, in co-operation 

• ^ n --. with outside interests, deeming themselves 

into Court . , , . . , 

aggrieved, and asserting without warrant 

in fact that their failure of reappointment was due to 
their previous efforts to form a union, made application to 
W. B. Neff, the Judge of the Court of Common Pleas who 
had issued the injunction, for a citation against the Super- 
intendent for contempt. It was charged that he wilfully 
and intentionally refused to obey the injunction order, and 
that he had failed and refused to reappoint the applicants 
because of their union activities. A long trial was had, 
and on October 30, 1914, this judge found the Superin- 
tendent guilty of said contempt, and urged the Superin- 
tendent to reappoint these teachers in order that the 
Superintendent might thereby escape punishment. The 
Superintendent refused, for the reason that such power 
of appointment was vested exclusively in him and not in 
the courts, and that to comply with this demand would 
destroy discipline and order in the school system. A 
sentence of ten days in jail and a fine of $500 and costs 
was imposed upon the Superintendent. 
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Execution of this judgment was immediately suspend- 
ed by the Court of Appeals, which later reviewed the case 
and reversed the sentence. The Court of Appeals, in its 
opinion, vindicated the power and authority, both of the 
Board of Education and of the Superintendent in all 
respects. It held that the original resolution forbidding 
the organization of a union and membership therein was 
within the power of the Board of Education; that the 
order of injunction was in excess of the power of the 
court, and was null and void, that W. B. Neflf was biased 
and prejudiced, and should not have proceeded to hear 
the contempt proceedings; and that as a matter of fact 
there was no evidence to support a finding that the Super- 
intendent had disobeyed the injunction order, or was 
guilty of contempt. 

An application to the Supreme Court of Ohio to take 
jurisdiction of this contempt proceeding was denied. 

Thus ended an episode having many unpleasant 
aspects. I am of opinion, however, that much good has 
resulted from it. The agitation originally for the organi- 
zation of a union was confined to a very small group of 
teachers. These did not at any time represent the teach- 
ing force in whose behalf they assumed to act. At all 
times the spirit and loyalty to duty of the teaching force 
has in the main been above reproach. As a result of the 
proceedings above related, the disturbing elements have 
been removed, or disciplined, and the professional spirit 
and loyalty to duty of the teaching force are of the 
highest order. 

MILITARY TRAINING FOR HIGH SCHOOL 

BOYS 

World events the past year have jarred rudely our 
complacent national self-confidence. The sense of security 
which we have entertained in the belief that the lack of 
physical power to protect ourselves from attack is a sure 
guarantee of our safety has passed in the light of the 
gigantic European war. A lesson of recent history, long 
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untaught, may now be learned. The best prepared nation 
among the great powers of the world before the present 
struggle began for nearly a half century did not once 
engage in sanguinary warfare. Little Switzerland, the 
best prepared of the small nations, has gone much longer 
without a war, and in the very midst of the present terrific 
martial conflict seems thoroughly calm and in no likeli- 
hood of being involved by its mighty sweep. On the other 
hand, nations less prepared engaged in one or more bloody 
conflicts in the long period of peace enjoyed by the nations 
just mentioned; and some of those least prepared, as a 
rule, have been almost constantly engaged in war. The 
logic of events thus plainly shows that ill-preparation • has 
been not only no guarantee against war, but quite the 
reverse. Lack of preparedness often becomes a pressing 
invitation. The great Chinese Empire, at one time a 
mighty martial power, five hundred years ago adopted a 
policy of non-resistance. It took centuries for the outside 
world to discover her weakness, but once discovered, the 
partition of China immediately began and has proceeded 
with alacrity ever since the China-Japanese war of 1894. 

Within the past year I have heard men of prominence 
say that they would rather belong to a nation of cowards 
and keep put of war than to be of an heroic people and 
be drawn into it. A professor in one of the largest East- 
ern universities recently said that he thought it would be 
a splendid thing if the United States should be roundly 
insulted and should not resent the insult. No doubt 
sometimes it is noble for an individual to submit calmly 
to personal indignity; but it does not follow that this is 
true of a nation. If an individual resents an offense, his 
resentment may be characterized as selfish, but if the men 
of a nation repel an attack upon their country or its honor, 
it is not so much the selfishness of individuals that prompt 
their acts as it is their desire to defend and support their 
nation and their firesides. 
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• The law and life of nations are not far different from 
what they were in the days of Benjamin Franklin, who 
said if the American colonists made lambs of themselves 
the wolves would eat them. The lessons of the past year 
teach plainly that the wolf in the nature of nations is still 
very much alive. 

The impulse toward the military is 

Military Impulse • ^- ^ • ^u i. r 

• ^. 1 . 5- mstnict m the nature of every man 

Instinct m Man , , , , t^ i • .,. 

whose blood runs warm. But this mili- 
tary instinct does not imply a desire to wound and kill. 
The majority of those who have felt the martial call have 
a decided repugnance toward the suffering and destruction 
which war entails. But, it is argued, warfare is brutal, 
and the acts of soldiers often are brutal. The soldier who 
may be brutal is brutal by nature, regardless of his mili- 
tary training. It may be that the brutal mind is given 
greater play through contemplation of the possibilities that 
come to a soldier. If this be so, it is equally true that in 
the noble mind the possibilities of the heroic develop more 
highly and heroically. General Leonard Wood of the 
United States army says that those who are accustomed 
to use firearms are less likely to wish to be exposed as 
targets for the same. 

Reasonable military training should make for better 
citizenship and finer patriotism. A few years ago at 
Ft. Meyer, on Arlington Heights, opposite the city of 
Washington, I witnessed the firing of the "sunset gun". 
As the soldiers saluted the flag, a West Pointer remarked 
to me that when a soldier offers this salute, "it goes into 
his very blood." The formality means little to the soldier 
compared with his devotion to the flag. This act was 
full of devoted spirit for the "stars and stripes". If 
military training can fill the soldier boy with the fire of 
zeal for his flag and for his country, which has a right 
to look to him for aid in time of need, as he looks to it 
for protection, it would be good for every man to have 
such training, and good for the whole nation. A nation 
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is not great or small in proportion to the numbers of its 
people. It is great only as a mighty spirit animates its 
people to live greatly and if need be to die heroically. 
Persia with her millions was not a great nation, but Athens 
with her thousands was mighty because her spirit was 
great. 

Preparedness does not mean an invitation to attack. 
An individual conscious of his power bears himself with 
such self-reliance that others hesitate to trifle with him. 
This is alike true of a nation. On the other hand a timid, 
pusillanimous nation by its very cowardice invites invasion 
by the strong and daring. The fate of a pusillanimous 
people is sooner or later to become a subject people. Were 
I not fully satisfied that general military training would 
lessen the likelihood of our nation going to war, I prob- 
ably should not present this communication to. the Board 
of Education. But, on this point I am satisfied, and being 
so satisfied I turn my attention to some of the benefits 
which come to youth through military training. 

In the United States the crime rate has 
ay c rime advanced with the growth of a licentious- 
ness which is often miscalled freedom. 
In Australia where military training has become universal, 
the crime rate has rapidly declined. This is logical. 
Our reformatories and prisons are filled with those who 
are there chiefly because they never learned obedience, 
and through it self-control. The first duty of a soldier 
is to obey orders. If every boy could have this principle 
engrafted into his mind and make it a part of his practice, 
there would be fewer cases of discipline in the schools, 
fewer failures in studies; fewer juvenile disorderlies and 
fewer adult criminals. No one who does not know how 
to obey will ever learn how to command. Peter the Great 
drilled in the ranks of his guard as a common soldier in 
order that he might know later how to command. Had 
Frederick the Great not learned obedience, though that 
obedience was taught through terrific beatings adminis- 
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tered by his royal father, it is safe to assume that he never 
would have become the foremost leader of his time in 
Europe, in war and in peace. For this reason I am 
confident that some military training would be good for 
every boy. 

We hear much of the "college slouch" and of his 
high school imitation. I am informed that in those colleges 
where military training is compulsory, the "slouch" has 
become a rapidly disappearing genus. The "slouch" is 
usually such in body because he is a slouch in mind, and 
has no dignity of thought. Punctuality, precision, cour- 
tesy, chivalry are no part of his equipment. 

The pride of manly bearing and the habit of manly 
thought are natural results of military training. Leaving 
out of consideration the question of the likelihood of war, 
I submit whether military training of the people does 
not justify itself. In some foreign countries a measure 
of military training is given to the youth in part of their 
high school course. In this country such training has 
been given in connection with many high schools, and my 
mformation is that the results have been highly beneficial. 

I feel that high school boys in the advanced classes 
should be given such military training as may be consistent 
with their age and development. It would develop in the 
boys the virtues of obedience, punctuality, precision, cour- 
tesy and chivalry, and along with their consciousness of 
their rights to the franchise it would develop what General 
Wood calls a sense of "corresponding obligation". 

THE SURVEY 

The school year has been unusual in a number of 
respects. Before the case involving the Grade Teachers' 
Club had been passed upon by the Court of Appeals, the 
Cleveland Foundation decided to conduct a survey of the 
public schools of the city. Although events of the year 
had been of an unusually strenuous character before the 
Survey was decided upon, the Educational Department set 
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about to make itself of the greatest use possible to the 
investigators. Our attitude from the outset was that in 
the gathering of information everything sought by the 
surveyors should be readily and cheerfully forthcoming. 
In a meeting of the principals of all the schools and in 
meetings of teachers in each of the various districts the 
Superintendent bespoke the confidence and co-operation of 
the teachers in this work. The avowed purpose has been 
that we "should help the Survey to help the schools". 
At the same time it has been deemed improper to attempt 
to influence the Survey by volunteering information and 
suggestions. We have felt that the Survey should be free 
and should not be under the suspicion of undue influence 
by the school administration. 

It has been our purpose and it will be our purpose to 
make use of the findings and recommendations of the 
Survey whenever possible to accomplish good for the 
schools. 

THE NORMAL TRAINING SCHOOL 

A report of the Normal Training School activity, 
made by Principal R. W. Himelick, contains matter of 
much interest. It deals at some length with the distinctive 
local need which a city normal school meets, points the 
importance of the active co-operation of the elementary 
schools and high schools with it, and suggests a change 
in the secondary school course for those who plan to enter 
the home training school for teachers. 

The report makes it evident that the Cleveland Normal 
Training School is not confining itself solely to training 
its students through a prescribed two-year course. "If 
the city spends the money to keep a student in the Normal 
School for two years," says the report, "from an economic 
standpoint it would seem wise to watch over her when 
she becomes a teacher until she is sure of herself." And 
this is what the principal and training teachers are doing. 
When the young graduates have been long enough in the 
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work of teaching to know definitely some of the problems 
which, alone in a school room they must struggle with, 
their teacher friends of the Normal School are often able 
to render valuable assistance by virtue of visiting them at 
their work. On the other hand, some of the training 
teachers see reflected in their former students their own 
mannerisms and peculiarities. Thus these visits result 
in benefit to those supervising as well as to those super- 
vised. 

The first term of the Cleveland 

The Cleveland c u i r tr i ..• i.- u 

o 1. 1 r t:«j ^ School of Education, which was con- 

School of Education , , , 1 ; i-. , /• 

ducted last summer by the Board of 

Education and Western Reser\'e University at the Normal 
School and the University, was so successful that there 
is no hesitancy on the part of anyone concerned to pre- 
dict a larger school and better session next year. More 
than ten per cent of the elementary teachers of Cleveland 
attended. Among these were many principals. It is 
doubtful if any other large city in the country equals this 
attendance of its teachers at summer school. Nor is this 
all. Many other Cleveland teachers attended summer 
sessions in more distant institutions. Thirty-seven attend- 
ed Columbia University alone. 

Extension courses to be conducted by members of the 
Normal School faculty will add still further to their 
usefulness. 

The principal speaks of the splendid body of students 
at the Normal School; yet he sees room for improvement. 
So long as Cleveland is compelled to depend upon her 
Normal School for a large share of her new teachers it 
will be of great concern that the school shall be recruited 
from the best possible teaching material. One source of 
weakness has always been in making scholarship the sole 
test of admission. At present all those connected with 
the selection of proper candidates for this school are 
working on the problem of how a test of personality may 
be applied. Whenever proper importance can be attached 
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to this indefinable quality in the selection of the student 
body of a teachers' training school, an important problem 
will have been solved. The estimate of the high school 
principals and teachers as to the personality of their grad- 
uates and the possession by them of those other qualities 
which all teachers must have in order to succeed, will 
prove of inestimable value in selecting the most proniising 
applicants. 

"Some of our very best students intellectually," says 
the report, "do not have an adequate command of the 
English language. In some cases they are not familiar 
with American customs." The importance of this fact 
cannot well be overestimated. At present, with only a 
scholarship standard we are helpless, unless this standard 
shall be modified so as to require a high grade in English, 
and particularly oral English. 



CLEVELAND NORMAL TRAINING SCHOOL 

Annual Report of the Principal 

To J. M. H. Frederick, 

Superintendent of Schools. 
Dear Sir: — 

I wish herewith to submit my first annual report of 
the Cleveland Normal Training School. 

Many reports of this kind are almost wholly statis- 
tical. That is not true of this one because we are not 
directly concerned with this phase of the subject. This 
does not mean that statistics are unimportant. I am, 
however, pleased to be able to confine our attention to the 
real work of the school. 

The City Normal 

It is a question whether it would be wise for a city 
the size of Cleveland to depend upon outside agencies to 
prepare all its teachers. The problems of Cleveland are 
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specific in their character. It is necessary, for the best 
interest of the schools, to have a large number of people 
who understand these specific needs of a great and 
growing city. To acquire this understanding, the teachers 
must be trained through the system itself. Every state 
institution must give to its students a very general course. 
Such schools do not know where their graduates are to be 
located in the same way that the City Normal does. A 
graduate of a state institution who has given the major 
part of his attention to the work of the high school may 
be forced, through circtmfistances, to take an elementary 
school. The reverse may also be true. In some states 
an effort is made to obviate this by establishing a variety 
of courses, such as courses for primary teachers, courses 
for grammar grade teachers, etc. Even this will not 
solve the problem because the people who train these 
teachers cannot control their employment. While many 
may secure positions for which they are best fitted, yet 
a large percentage must take the positions offered. 

The city normal has the advantage in this respect. It 
can determine in a scientific way, by considering the num- 
ber of new teachers employed in previous years, just 
where teachers will be needed. The city therefore can 
prepare its teachers for rather specific work. It is unfair 
to the teacher who prepares for one grade to place her in 
another. She must then master new methods and is liable 
to become confused in the very beginning. 

The question of "inbreeding" has been very much 
over-emphasized. In my judgment careful study of this 
problem would show that the greatest amount of inbreed- 
ing is going on in the rural communities and small cities. 
There are such diversified interests in the city that the 
experience of the students in the schools has a much 
broader outlook on life than has the student from the 
country. The training of the country boys and girls deals 
more largely with the problem of rural life than does 
the training in the city schools with purely urban life. 
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In other words, I believe that the teacher who goes out 
from the city normal school into the schools of the city, 
takes with her a richer and more varied experience than 
the one who goes from a state normal back to the rural 
community. If this is so, then the inbreeding is greater 
in the country than in the city. 

I fully believe in an exchange. It adds new life and 
vitality; not necessarily efficiency. We are very incon- 
sistent many times in our educational doctrines. We 
emphasize the necessity of preparation, and at the same 
time employ a teacher who knows nothing of the life 
which she is to direct. We do this because book knowl- 
edge is the only thing as yet which counts in rating the 
efficiency of the teacher. If it is important for me to 
know my problem, then I must be familiar with the homes 
from which the children come. If my training has been 
in another field, how can I know the real conditions of the 
school? It means that I must complete my training at 
the expense of the children. The proper way to handle 
this question would be to place these teachers from the 
outside under competent teachers to master this phase of 
the work. 

General Entrance Requirements 

It is self-evident that unless the Normal School has 
good material upon which to work the product which 
it turns out will not be first-class. It is probably impossi- 
ble to adopt any system of entrance requirements that will 
select only the best. But I am convinced that this is one 
of the vital problems and should receive the attention of all 
who are interested in the training of the teachers. I also 
wish to emphasize the fact that the Normal School is not 
the only factor that is concerned with teachers' training. 
The high schools, elementary schools, and the entire super- 
visory force are equally responsible. Each should make 
its contribution. 
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So long as the course in the Normal School is two 
years in length, it will be impossible to do any great 
amount of academic work. The professional work should 
consume the most of this time. It requires time for a 
person to master the art of teaching. This of necessity 
constitutes the greater part of the work. Granting this, 
it follows that the high schools should co-operate in giving 
the academic work necessary for successful teaching which 
will form a satisfactory basis of the art side. 

We meet here opposition from some who say that the 
Normal School should take the student from the high 
school and build upon this foundation. This should be 
so in a general normal school. It is not necessary under 
existing conditions in Cleveland. We have our special 
technical schools where a differentiation of the work of 
the student is begun. Every argument would be in favor 
of starting this differentiation with those who intend to 
teach. We cannot take all that apply for admission. We 
should always be sure of having enough to fill up our 
classes. There is, therefore, no valid reason why certain 
academic work that is essential for the teacher should 
not be mastered in our high schools. 

Preliminary Preparation 

In view of what has been said above, I would recom- 
mend that courses in the following subjects be given in 
the Junior and Senior years of the high schools. I would 
also recommend that students meet all of these require- 
ments before applying for admission to the Normal 
School. As our course is prescribed, there is no oppor- 
tunity for students to make up back work without impair- 
ing their standings in other subjects. 

1. One semester in Arithmetic. 

2. One semester in United States History. 

3. One semester in United States Geography. 

4. One semester in Drawing. 

5. One semester in Music. 
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Our Students 

We have an exceptionally fine student body. In the 
majority of cases the girls are earnest, hard workers. 
They seem to be in the Normal with a definite purpose 
in mind. In view of the fact that such a very large per- 
centage do teach at least one year, it is clear that our 
students start into the school with no other purpose than 
to engage in teaching when their course is completed. 

There is, however, one problem that is a matter of 
concern. On account of the large number of people from 
foreign countries, we must expect a number of our 
students to be poorly prepared to speak the English 
language. Some of our very best students, intellectually, 
do not have an adequate command of the English language. 
In some cases they are not familiar with American cus- 
toms. To make teachers from such people requires more 
time than we now have at our command. These students 
should spend more time upon the English language and in 
observation of American customs. 

Our students have very few disturbing influences. 
They are here for work. Our present arrangements keep 
them in the school all day and they cannot help imbibing 
the school atmosphere. 

The Library 

A good library is absolutely essential to a good normal 
school. We need to know what has already been done 
in all lines of educational work in order to direct our 
own efforts along advance lines, instead of repeating the 
failures of others. During the past year the Board of 
Education has been very generoys in the number of sets 
of books purchased. Besides these sets a large number 
of the very best professional books have been placed upon 
the shelves. We still need a large number of the latest 
books for the various departments. In many cases we 
are in need of several duplicate copies. Our work is of 
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such a nature that many times it is necessary for a large 
number of students to read the same reference. We 
have doubled the size of the library room. This will 
increase th^ efficiency of our work materially. We find 
already that an increasing number of students are using 
the library as a study hall. 

As soon as the new wall cases are completed, we shall 
have adequate room for all books. We hope that we may 
soon have the children's books, which were ordered during 
the summer. This list was made out with considerable 
care, and I feel that it will be a means of determining 
the very best books to be placed in our schools. We 
desire our students to be familiar with the very best 
juvenile literature. When they go into the schools, they 
will know what to urge the children to read. 

Educational Experiments 

The word '^experiments" is used here for lack of a 
better term to describe some of the things we are doing. 

The Observation and Training Schools afford good 
opportunity to try out problems that are prominently 
"before the educational world. In these experiments, we 
deal \cTy largely with the methods of handling various 
subjects. Such work as this should prove a great saving 
in a city like Cleveland. The best way of handling any 
problem may in this way be determined before any great 
amount of money is expended for unnecessary equipment. 

Vocational Guidance 

I shall mention three problems upon which our teach- 
ers are working at present. 

Vocational guidance 'is a question that is being dis- 
<:ussed a great deal in educational meetings, but very little 
is being done in the schools to apply it practically. Where 
it is adopted it is applied to high school pupils. In this 
'way only a small proportion are reached, because about 
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eighty-five per cent of children do not reach the high 
schools. In the light of this fact we intend to conduct 
some systematic work in the training schools. The 
emphasis will be placed upon grades Six, Seven and 
Eight. We expect to determine what occupations the 
children have in mind and know most about. The teacher 
may then add a few occupations to the list. The problem 
will be to have the children become familiar with the 
preparation necessary to insure reasonable success. It is 
our intention to invite to the school men and women who 
have been successful, to give to the children the advantage 
of their experiences. In the majority of cases, the boys 
and girls will be separated for this work. We expect to 
invite some good mothers to talk with the girls about the 
home and home-making. All of this work will be carried 
on in a systematic way. The children will work out very 
carefully what preparation is needed to enter the various 
occupations. This, of course, will give them a chance 
to know whether the difficulties are too great for them 
to surmount. 

Independence 

We are all conscious of the fact that there is a ten- 
dency on the part of the teacher to do too much for the 
children. The entire training faculty is bending every 
effort to make the children independent. We hope to 
develop an ever increasing tendency on the part of the 
child to stand on his own feet. We want him to learn 
to think and act for himself. 

Reading 

We shall continue our effort to increase the volume of 
reading in grades Six, Seven and Eight. We accom- 
plished considerable last year by giving more attention to 
silent reading and less to the oral expression and the old 
type of analysis. We are making an effort to have the 
children "read to learn" just as soon as they have ''learned 
to read". 
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The Normal School and the City Teachers 

• 

The Normal School should do more than prepare 
teachers to enter the profession. It should be of service 
to those who are teaching. It is probably true that the 
standard of the schools can be elevated more by the work 
done with the teachers while in service than in any other 
way. Such a scheme is a happy mixing of theory and 
practice. The Normal School should stand ready to give 
to the teachers any information that will throw light upon 
the difficulties they are meeting in the school room. Such 
work would not in any way conflict with supervision. It 
should also plan advance courses for the teachers. Many 
teachers have become interested in special phases of school 
work, such as : The Education of the Girl ; Industrial 
Education; AU -Year-Round School; Evening Schools; 
etc. The Normal School fulfills its mission when it helps 
teachers to acquire information upon any subject in which 
they are interested. 

Additional Room 

The present capacity of the Normal School is taxed. 
It is only a question of a short time when room will be 
required. We shall need additional room the coming year 
to take care of the Junior High School. 

Follow Up Systems 

This is probably a very poor term to use in this con- 
nection. But what I have in mind is to watch over the 
work of the graduates until they are well established in the 
schools. 

If the city spends the money to keep a student in the 
Normal School for two years, from an economic stand- 
point it would seem wise to watch over her when she 
becomes a teacher until she is sure of herself. Otherwise, 
the money spent on her training may be lost. It is 
impossible for any school to make a perfect teacher in so 
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short a time as is covered bv the Xormal School course. 
What we need is to continue her training until there is 
no danger of her making a failure. 

We are attempting to accomplish this by what we call 
the ** follow up system". During the past year our teach- 
ers visited the class of 1914, and many of the graduates 
of the earlier classes. From the testimony of the teachers, 
as well as of supervisors and principals, I am confident 
that those visits meant much to these inexperienced teach- 
ers. In some cases, the principals were given an insight 
into the life of the young teacher that would have taken 
weeks to acquire without such visits. It also gave the 
girl more confidence in herself. She was made to realize 
that the supervisory force can render her the greatest serv- 
ice when she makes her specific needs known to them. 
The girls have been impressed as to the value of super- 
vision. I believe that they realize that the best super- 
vision is possible when the supervised takes the initiative. 

These visits were also beneficial to the Normal and 
training teachers. They discovered some things that 
should be emphasized more while training the girls. It 
is necessary for the training teachers to keep in close 
touch with the work of all the schools of the city. These 
visits are very helpful to bring this about. Through them 
we all become better acquainted. We see in a large way 
the real problems of education. I trust that these visits 
may be the means of bringing the supervisors, principals 
and teachers to know better the problems of the Normal 
School. 

Our Teachers 

I feel that this report would be incomplete without 
some reference to the splendid work of the entire faculty. 
In our faculty we include all of the training and observa- 
tion teachers. Unless this were so, we could not have 
the united effort that is necessary to do the work which 
the Normal School has to do. I believe that without 
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exception, the teachers are doing their best. They are 
interested in the work and are bending every effort to train 
efficient teachers. Miss Andrix, of Columbia Teachers' 
College, and Miss Cowden, of the Athens Training School, 
have been added to the training force. The principals 
desired to bring some teachers from the outside. These 
teachers come to us fresh from the other educational 
fields and thereby add new life to our faculty. 

Junior High Schools 

I am pleased to report that the work of organization 
of our Junior High School is progressing very satisfac- 
torily. We are planning to make the greatest change in 
the Seventh Grade. This will enable us to bring about a 
greater modification in the Eighth Grade the coming year. 
I have asked the members of the Normal Faculty to assist 
in this work. Through their co-operation we hope to get 
a different type of English work. The students will have 
a greater opportunity for expression. In other words we 
hope to talk less "about" English work and *'do" more. 
We hope to be able to increase the volume of reading. 
What our students need is a greater mass of experience 
which can be used in the interpretation of everyday prob- 
lems. We have in mind a complete modification of the 
course in order to make it meet the needs of our students. 
Our students have elected to take the manual training and 
domestic science work. There seems to be very little 
demand for the languages. 

Our teachers are at work upon the science course. 
This is probably the most difficult problem so far as the 
course of study is concerned. Elementary science has 
been on the educational horizon many times. It has also 
disappeared an equal number of times. The establish- 
ment of the junior high school has brought the subject 
once more into the curriculum. It is my opinion that this 
work must be psychological, or adapted to the needs of 
the child. W^e must elect something that touches the 
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environment of the child, and which is within the ability 
of the teacher to teach. 

Educational Museum 

The Educational Museum of the Cleveland Schools 
was established in 1909 to provide some of the illustrative 
materials that are necessary to give the children practical 
ideas of the common school subjects. The materials have 
been collected and organized at the Normal School, from 
which they are distributed to the various city schools. 
The Museum has steadily grown in use, and last year 
eighty-four of the elementary schools utilized the materials 
in their regular school exercises. At present the collec- 
tion consists of nearly 200 sets of raw materials and manu^- 
facturing products, 3,000 pictures, 1,000 lantern slides, 
100 wall charts, 200 stencils, 2,000 postal cards, 1,000 art 
pictures, pamphlets, practical outlines and many booklets. 

Many other cities of the country have in the last few 
years been experimenting and developing school museums. 
Among the various institutions that do definite work in 
this field are: The Philadelphia Museum, Educational 
Museum of St. Louis, Mo., Children's Museum in New 
York, School Museum at Normal, 111., Fairbank Museum, 
Vt., Educational Museum of Columbia University, Field 
Museum in Chicago. 

The schools of St. Louis are supplied with illustrative 
materials from an educational museum which has more 
than 22,000 cases of materials. Educational authorities 
of this country have fully approved the St. Louis plan of 
providing the teacher and pupils with illustrative materials. 
The Chicago schools are supplied with some materials 
from the Field Museum. At present most of the Chicago 
material consists of elaborate sets of mounted birds. 
These sets are enclosed in glass cases and are accompanied 
by a brief printed descriptive circular. The Chicago plan 
has proved very expensive, and as yet does not reach the 
elementary school subjects. 
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The Educational Museum of the Cleveland Schools 
aims to furnish illustrative materials of use in all the 
elementary studies. The materials have been chosen 
because of their vital relation to nature study, history, 
reading, language work, geography, manual training, 
domestic science, art, physiology, number work and ele- 
mentary school science. The illustrative materials are not 
of the museum exhibition type, but each set is prepared 
by experts fully acquainted with the needs of the common 
schools. Thus, each collection is provided with an outline, 
reading matter, pictures, raw materials, and forms working 
material that children use in their school work. Dr. 
W. A. Jessup, of the Cleveland Foundation, has said: 
"The organization of your illustration sets accompanied 
by definite reading matter is excellent." 

The students of the Normal School, who are soon 
to be active teachers, receive training in the use and 
preparation of all these materials. The teachers of 
Cleveland are very enthusiastic and their requests for 
materials have far exceeded the supply. 

The Educational Museum is one of the practical 
activities by means of which the Normal School may aid 
the teacher in the service by new methods and devices. 

Below are some of the statistics of the Educational 
Museum : 

1914-15 1913-14 

Total Schools Served 84 72 Gain 19% 

Total orders for Materials. .2808 1709 Gain 29% 

Cost of Delivery $223 $263 Decrease $40 

Decrease in cost due to lower contract rate per school 
and establishment of regular delivery days. 

Following is a list of schools whose orders total fifty 
or more: 
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Willard 268 

Parkwood 75 

Mt. Pleasant 135 

Landon 93 

Obser%-atioii 89 

Marion 54 

Miles 53 

Sowinski 52 

Woodland 59 



TABLE I 
Enrollment of Ages 

Ages 1911 1912 1913 1914 1915 

16 3 5 

17 7 24 24 22 51 

18 55 48 79 79 79 

19 72 59 49 76 75 

20 ...; 18 31 24 12 25 

21 7 9 10 6 6 

22 7 3 3 3 9 

23 1 1 5 3 2 

24 5 1 1 1 

25 1 1 1 

26 2 

31 1 1 1 

32 1 

33 1 1 

35 1 1 

36 1 

38 1 

Totals 176 180 202 206 251 

Average age.... 19 9/25 18 8 '9 18 8/10 18 8/10 IS^V^J 

The enrollment for 1915 indicates that the girls are 
younger than in the previous years. With the exception 
of the year 1913 there has been a gradual decrease in the 
average age. This makes a difference of almost one year 
since 1911. 
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TABLE II 
Average Enrollment Per Teacher 

1912 - 1913 17 

1913 - 1914 20 

1914 - 1915 24 

These figures indicate that the per capita cost will be 

lower than in previous years. 

Respectfully submitted, 

R. W. HiMELICK, 

Principal Normal Training Schools. 



A 
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PART II 

GENERAL REPORT FOR SCHOOL YEAR 1914-15 

GENERAL STATISTICS 
Normal School 

Total regristration 276 

Average monthly enrollment 229.5 

Average daily attendance 220.9 

Number teachers (exclusive of training teachers and principal) 10.9 

tAverage number of pupils per teacher (on registration) 25.3 

Per capita cost of instruction (exclusive of maintenance and on 

registration) $73.54 

Per capita cost of instruction (exclusive of maintenance and on 

average monthly enrollment) $88.44 

Academic High Schools 

Number (6 and 1 branch) 7 

Total registration '5,577 

Average monthly enrollment 4,746.7 

Average daily attendance 4,452.1 

Number whole-time teachers (exclusive of principals) 211.9 

Number teachers (when two having all double periods are counted 

as one, according to Board Rule) 198.2 

tAverage number of pupils per teacher (on Board Rule count and 

on registration) 28.1 

Per capita cost of instruction (exclusive of maintenance and on 

registration) $62.45 

Per capita cost of instruction (exclusive of maintenance and on 

average monthly enrollment) $73.37 

Technical High Schools 

Number 2 

Total registration •3,235 

Average monthly enrollment 2,598.7 

Average daily attendance 2,510.1 

Number whole-time teachers' (exclusive of principals) 124.3 

Number teachers (when two having all double periods are counted 

as one, according to Board Rule) 95.2 

tAverage number of pupils per teacher (on Board Rule count and 

on registration) 33.9 

Per capita cost of instruction (exclusive of maintenance and on 

registration) S55.77 

Per capita cost of instruction (exclusive of maintenance and on 

average monthly enrollment) $69.43 



•High School registration includes 1,306 pupils promoted from ele- 
mentary to high school at beginning oi the second semester, divided as 
follows: Academic 625, Technical 532 and High School of Commerce 149, 
As these students had been enrolled in the elementary schools, they arc not 
counted again in the total enrollment. 9,803 represents the number of 
individuals entering the high schools during the year. 

tAverage number of pupils per teacher is figured on annual enrollment, 
which includes all students entered during the year, all graduates, all 
leavings and withdrawals. 
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High School of Commerce 

Number (1 and 1 branch) 2 

Total registration '991 

Average monthly enrollment 839.1 

Average daily attendance 804.4 

Number whole-time teachers (exclusive of principal) 35.2 

Number teachers (when two having all double periods are counted 

as one, according to Board Rule) 31.9 

tAverage ntunber of pupils per teacher (on Board Rule count and 

on registration) 31.0 

Per capita cost of instruction (exclusive of maintenance and on 

registration) $65.52 

Per capita cost of instruction (exclusive of maintenance and on 

average monthly enrollment) $77.38 

Regular Elementary Schools 

Number 96 

Total registration 77,494 

Average monthly enrollment 70,557.6 

Average daily attendance 67,235.0 

Number teachers (exclusive of principals) 1,909.44 

Regular teachers 1,797.6 

Special teachers 111.84 

German 50.8 

Manual Training 27.7 

Domestic Science 29.6 

Physical Training 3.7 

tAverage number of pupils per teacher (on registration and regu- 
lar teachers) 43.0 

Per capita cost of instruction (exclusive of maintenance and on 

registration) $23.33 

Per capita cost of instruction (exclusive of maintenance and on 

average monthly enrollment) $25.63 

Schools for Backward Children 

Number 13 

Total registration ••318 

Average monthly enrollment 244.3 

Average daily attendance 232.5 

Number teachers 13 

tAverage number of pupils per teacher 24.4 

Per capita cost of instruction (exclusive of maintenance and on 

registration) $24.44 

Per capita cost of instruction (exclusive of maintenance and on 

average monthly enrollment) $31.82 

••Not including 12 students who were returned to regular schools 
during the semester. 

•High School registration includes 1,306 pupils promoted from element- 
ary to high school at beginning of the second semester, divided as follows: 

Academic 625, Technical 532 and High School of Commerce 149. As these 
students had been enrolled in the elementary schools they are not counted 
again in the total enrollment. 9,803 represents the number of individuals 
entering the high schools during the year. 

tAverage number of pupils per teacher is figured on annual enrollment 

which includes all students entered during the year, all graduates, all leav* 
ings and withdrawals. 
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Schools for the Blind 

Number 6 

Total registration 58 

Average monthly enrollment 46.8 

Average daily attendance 42.6 

Number teachers 6 

tAverage number of pupils per teacher 9.6 

Per capita cost of instruction (exclusive of maintenance and sal- 
ary of supervisor and on registration) $109.55 

Per capita cost of instruction (exclusive of maintenance and salary 

of supervisor and on average monthly enrollment) $135.77 

Boys' School 

Number 1 

Total registration 413 

Average monthly enrollment 224.6 

Average daily attendance 193.9 

Number of teachers (exclusive of principal) 11.1 

tAverage number of pupils per teacher (on registration) 37.2 

Per capita cost of instruction, (exclusive of maintenance and on 

registration) $35.37 

Per capita cost of instruction (exclusive of maintenance and on 

average monthly enrollment) $65.05 

Detention School 

(In connection with Boys' School) 

Total registration 590 

Average monthly enrollment 75.8 

Average daily attendance 36.9 

Number teachers 2 

Per capita cost of instruction (exclusive of maintenance and on 

registration) $2.47 

School for Crippled Children 

Number 1 

Total registration (including 23 kindergarten students) 115 

Average monthly enrollment 88.3 

Average daily attendance 81.6 

Number teachers (exclusive of principal) 5.7 

tAverage number of pupils per teacher (on registration) 20.1 

Per capita cost of instruction (exclusive of maintenance and on 

registration) $49.08 

Per capita cost of instruction (exclusive of maintenance and on 

average monthly enrollment) $63.92 

School for Deaf 

Number 1 

Total registration (including 7 kindergarten students) 117 

Average monthly enrollment 108.9 

Average daily attendance 98.3 

Number teachers (exclusive of principal) 13.6 

tAverage number of pupils per teacher (on registration) 8.6 

Per capita cost of instruction (exclusive of maintenance and on 

registration) $108.39 

Per capita cost of instruction (exclusive of maintenance and on 

average monthly enrollment) $116.45 

tAverage number of pupils per teacher is figured on annual enrollment, 

which includes^ all students entered during the year, all graduates, all 

leavings and withdrawals. 
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Defective Schools 

Number 20 

Total registration 436 

Average monthly enrollment 333.6 

Average daily attendance 308.8 

Number of teachers 25 

t Average number pupils per teacher (on registration) 17.4 

Per capita cost of instruction (exclusive of maintenance and on 

registration) $42.06 

Per capita cost of instruction (exclusive of maintenance and on 

average monthly enrollment) $54.97 

Elementary Industrial School 

Number 1 

Total registration 282 

Average monthly enrollment 213.8 

Average daiJy attendance 198.9 

Number teachers 11,4 

tAverage number of pupils per teacher (on registration) 24.7 

Per capita cost of instruction (exclusive of maintenance and on 

registration) $47.74 

Per capita cost of instruction (exclusive of maintenance and on 

average monthly enrollment) $62.97 

Foreign Schools 

Number 21 

Total registration ••510 

Average monthly enrollment 534,9 

Average daily attendance 492.8 

Number teachers 20.6 

tAverage number pupils per teacher (on registration) 24.7 

Per capita cost of instruction (exclusive of maintenance and on 

registration) $34.22 

Per capita cost of instruction (exclusive of maintenance and on 

average monthly enrollment) $32.63 



••Not including 55 students who were returned to regular school during 
semester. 

Epileptic School 

Number 1 

Total registration 13 

Average monthly enrollment 10 

Average daily attendance 9.4 

Number teachers 1 

tAverage number pupils per teacher (on registration) 13 

Per capita cost of instruction (exclusive of maintenance and on 

registration) $73.40 

Per capita cost of instruction (exclusive of maintenance and on 

average monthly enrollment) $95.42 



tAverage number of pupils per teacher is figured on annual enrollment, 
which includes all students entered during the year, all graduates, all leav- 
ings and withdrawals. 
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Open Air Schools 

Number 8 

Total registration ••233 

Average monthly enrollment 211.9 

Average daily attendance 197.5 

Number teachers 8 

t Average number of pupils per teacher (on registration) 29.2 

Per capita cost of instruction (exclusive of maintenance and on 

registration) $28.75 

Per capita cost of instruction (exclusive of maintenance and on 

average monthly enrollment) $31.62 

Girls' Farm Detention School 

Number , 1 

Total registration 18 

Average monthly enrollment 12 

Average daily attendance 12 

Number teachers 1 

Per capita cost of. instruction (exclusive of maintenance and on 

registration) $15.35 

Per capita cost of instruction (exclusive of maintenance and on 

average monthly enrollment) $23.02 

Tuberculosis Tent Colony 

Number 1 

Total registration 41 

Average monthly enrollment 29.8 

Average daily attendance 25 

Number teachers 1 

tAverage number pupils per teacher (on registration) 41 

Per capita cost of instruction (exclusive of maintenance and on 

registration) $21.95 

Per capita cost of instruction (exclusive of maintenance and on 

average monthly enrollment) $30.20 



Kindergartens 

Number 88 

Total registration (not including 7 Deaf and 23 Crippled) 7,231 

Average monthly enrollment 6,270.3 

Average daily attendance 5,612.7 

Number teachers 173 

tAverage number pupils per teacher (on registration) 41.8 

Per capita cost of instruction (exclusive of maintenance and on 

registration) $18.26 

Per capita cost of instruction (exclusive of maintenance and on 

average monthly enrollment) $21.05 



••Not including 2 students returned to regular schools during semester. 

tAverage number of pupils per teacher is figured oi) annual enrollment, 
which includes all students entered during the year, all graduates, all leav- 
ings and withdrawals. 
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Evening High Schools 

Number 7 

Total registration 4,311 

Academic High 1,498 

High School of Commerce 559 

Technical High 2,254 

Average daily attendance (by classes) 2,819.1 

Number of teachers (exclusive of supervisor) 161 

Average number of pupils i>er teacher (on registration) 26.7 

Per capita cost of instruction (exclusive of maintenance and on 

registration) $5.99 



Evening Elementary Schools 

Number Classes 132 

Total registration 11,383 

Average daily attendance 3,883 

Number of teachers (exclusive of supervisor) 132 

Average number pupils per teacher (on registration) 86.2 

Per capita cost of instruction (exclusive of maintenance and on 

registration) $2.24 



Summer Academic High School 

Number 1 

Total registration 1,123 

Average monthly enrollment 1,068 

Average daily attendance 1,001 

Number teachers (whole-time) 31.6 

Average number pupils per teacher (on registration) 35.6 

Per capita cost of instruction (exclusive of maintenance and on 

registration) $7.83 

Per capita cost of instruction (exclusive of maintenance and on 

average monthly enrollment) $8.24 



Summer High School of Commerce 

Number 1 

Total registration 411 

Average monthly enrollment 402 

Average daily attendance 391.2 

Number teachers (whole-time) 17 

Number teachers (Board Rule count) 15.8 

Average number pupils per teacher (on Board Rule count and on 

registration) 26 

Per capita cost of instruction (exclusive of maintenance and on 

registration) $1 1.80 

Per capita cost of instruction (exclusive of maintenance and on 

average monthly enrollment) $12.06 
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Summer Technical High Schools 

Number 2 

(One class in agriculture held at West Technical) 

Total registration 649 

Average monthly enrollment 583.9 

Average daily attendance 568.7 

Xumber teachers (whole-time) 48.3 

Number teachers ( Board Rule count) 30.76 

Average number pupils per teacher (on Board Rule count and on 

registration) 21.1 

Per capita cost of instruction (exclusive of maintenance and on 

registration) $12.99 

Per capita cost of instruction (exclusive of maintenance and on 

average monthly enrollment) $14.32 

Summer Regular Elementary Schools 

Number 14 

Total registration 3,377 

Average monthly enrollment 3,152.9 

Average daily attendance 2,893.9 

Number teachers and principals 117 

Average number pupils per teacher (on registration) 28.8 

Per capita cost of instruction (exclusive of maintenance and on 

registration) $3.86 

Per capita cost of instruction (exclusive of maintenance and on 

average monthly enrollment) $4.13 

Summer School for Blind 

Number 1 

Total registration 9 

Average monthly enrollment 9 

Average daily attendance 8.7 

Number teachers 1 

Average number pupils per teacher (on registration) 9 

Per capita cost of instruction (exclusive of maintenance and on 

registration) _ $12.44 

Per capita cost of instruction (exclusive of maintenance and on 

average monthly enrollment) $12.44 

Summer Foreign Schools 

Number 10 

Total registration 267 

Average monthly enrollment 255.6 

Average daily attendance 225.3 

Number teachers 10 

Average number pupils per teacher (on registration) 26.7 

Per capita cost of instruction (exclusive of maintenance and on 

registration) $4.07 

Per capita cost of instruction (exclusive of maintenanec and on 

average monthly enrollment) $4.25 
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Summer Schools for Backward Children 

Total registration ..•••.•...•.•,•.•.•...•.•. .-. .-.. 63 

Average monthly enrollment 59.1 

Average daily attendance 56.1 

Number teachers 2 

Average number pupils per teacher (on registration) 31.5 

Per capita cost of instruction (exclusive of maintenance and on 

registration) $3.55 

Per capita cost of instruction (exclusive of maintenance and on 

average monthly enrollment) $3.79 

Summer Open Air Schools 

Number 3 

Total registration 140 

Average monthly enrollment 137.1 

Average daily attendance 109.3 

Number teachers 3 

Average number pupils per teacher (on registration) 46.6 

Per capita cost of instruction (exclusive of maintenance and on 

registration) $2.40 

Per capita cost of instruction (exclusive of maintenance and on 

average monthly enrollment $2.45 

Summer Tuberculosis Tent Colony 

Total registration 35 

Average monthly enrollment 33.6 

Average daily attendance 32.1 

Number teachers 1 

Per capita cost of instruction (exclusive of maintenance and on 

registration) $3.20 

Per capita cost of instruction (exclusive of maintenance and on 

average monthly enrollment $3.33 

Summer Detention School 

Total registration 203 

Average daily attendance 43.5 

Number teachers 1 

Per capita cost of instruction (exclusive of maintenance and on 

registration) $1.48 



Summer Girls' Farm Detention School 

Total registration 14 

Average monthly enrollment 13 

Average daily attendance 13 

Number teachers 1 

Per capita cost of instruction (exclusive of maintenance and on 

registration) $8.00 
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Summer Playgrounds 

Total registration 6,735 j 

Average daily attendance 3,334 

Number teachers (exclusive of supervisors) 30 

Average number pupils per teacher (on registration) 224.5 

Per' capita cost of instruction (exclusive of maintenance and on 

registration) $0.68 
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SPECIAL STATISTICS 

AH High Schools 

Table I 

Enrollment and Attendance 



FIRST SEMESTER 



SECOND SEMESTER 



^Enrollment 

tLeaving 

fWithdrawalt 

Enrollment at date this report 

Average daily attendance 

Average monthly enroll 



Boys 


Girls 


Total 


Boys 


Girls 


4176 
24 
277 
3875 
3769.5 
4022.0 


4002 
27 
197 
3778 
3633.1 
3885.2 


8178 
51 
474 
7653 
7402.6 
7907. 2 


4531 
14 
413 
4104 
4162.3 
4299. 


4286 
27 
208 
4051 
4041.7 
4163.0 



Total 



8817 
41 
621 
8155 
8204. 
8462. 



Academic High Schools 

Table I (a) 
Enrollment and Attendance 



FIRST SEMESTER 



SECOND SEMESTER 



♦Enrollment 

^Leaving 

tWithdrawals 

Enrollment at date this report 

Average daily attendance 

Average monthly enroll 



Boys 


Girls 


Total 


Boys 


Girls 


2213 
16 
136 
2061 
1972. 
2154.8 


2564 
24 
104 
2436 
2326.7 
2516.8 


4777 
40 
240 
4497 
4298.7 
4671.6 


2314 
12 
164 
2138 
2114.3 
2224.4 


2655 

22 

92 
2541 
2491.3 
2597.5 



Toul 



4969 
34 
256 
4679 
4605.6 
4821.9 



*Less all transfers. 

^Leaving for private, parochial and public schools other than of Geveland. 

fDropping from all educational institutions whatsoever. 
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High School of Commerce 

Table I (b) 
Enrollment and Attendance 



FIRST SEMESTER SECOND SEMESTER 



Boys 



\ 



♦Enrollment 257 

^Leaving 2 

tWithdrawaU 10 

Enrollment at date this report . . . 245 

Average daily attendance 241 . 1 

Average monthly enroll 247. 2 



558 

32 
526 
519 9 
534.4 



Girls Total 



815 
2 
42 
771 I 
761.0 
781.6 



Boys 



Girls Total 



283 i 

24 

259 

262.3 

279.2 



621 
1 
28 
592 
585 
617. 



904 

1 

52 

851 

847.8 
896.6 



Technical High Schools 
Table I (c) 
Enrollment and Attendance 



FIRST SEMESTER SECOND SEMESTER 



Bovs 



♦Enrollment 

tLeaving 

tWithdrawals 

Enrollment at date this report. 
Average daily attendance . . . . 



1706 

6 

131 

1569 

1556.5 



Average monthly enroll ! 1620 



834 



Girls 


Total 


Boys 


880 


2586 


1934 


3 


9 


2 


61 


192 


225 


816 


2385 


1707 


786.5 


2343 


1762 



! GirU 



2454.01 1795.4 



1010 

4 

88 

918 

915. 

948. 



Total 



2944 
6 
313 
2625 
2677.2 
2743.5 



♦Less all transfers. 

{Leaving for private, parochial and public schools other than of Cleveland. 

fDropping from all educational institutions whatsoever. 
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Tabl^ VI 

Source of New Pupils 

All IiJigh Schools 



FIRST. SEMESTER 



SECOND SEMESTER 



Boys 



" I 

t 

Enrollment of new pupils ' 1016 

From public elementary schoolti' 

of Cleveland 756 

From public elementary schools 

other than Cleveland 94 

From all private schools 5 

From all parochial schools 150 

From other sources 11 



pirls 



975 

706 

87 

14 

145 

23 











Total 


Boys 


Girls 


Total 


1991 


728 


661 


1389 


1462 


691 


615 


1306 


181 


9 


25 


34 


9 


6 





6 


295 


19 


16 


35 


34 


3 


5 


8 



Table VI (a) 

Source of New Pupils 

Academic High Schools 



FIRST SEMESTER 



SECOND SEMESTER 



Enrollment of new pupils 

From public elementary schools 

of Cleveland 

From public elementary schools 

other than Qeveland 

From all private schools 

From all parochial schools 

From other sources 



Boys 


Girls 


Total 


Boys 


Girls 


Total 


443 


549 


992 


313 


342 


655 


352 


438 


790 


294 


331 


625 


38 


36 


74 


4 


5 


9 


5 


3 


8 


4 





4 


44 


71 


115 


10 


5 


15 


4 


1 


5 


1 


1 


2 
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Tabl^ VI 

Source gf New Pupils 

All PJigh Schools 

FIRST SEMESTER 



Enrollment of new pupils 

From public elementary schooU 

of Cleveland 

From public elementary schools 

other than Cleveland 

From all private schools 

From all parochial schools 

From other sources 



SECOND SEMESTER 



Boys ' pirls 



1016 

756 

94 

5 

150 

11 



975 

706 

87 

14 

145 

23 



Total 

1 


Boys 


Girls 


Total 


1 

' 1991 


728 


661 


1389 


1462 


691 


615 


1306 


181 


9 


25 


34 


9 


6 





6 


> 295 


19 


16 


35 


34 

1 


3 


5 


8 



Table VI (a) 

Source of New Pupils 

Academic High Schools 



FIRST SEMESTER 



Boys 



SECOND SEMESTER 



Enrollment of new pupils 443 

From public elementary schools 

of Oeveland 352 

From public elementary schools 

other than Cleveland 38 

From all private schools 5 

From all parochial schools 44 

From other «ourceb 4 



Girls 


Total 


Boys 


Girls 


Total 


549 


992 


313 


342 


655 


438 


790 


294 


331 


t 625 

1 


36 


74 


4 


5 


9 


3 


8 


4 





4 


71 


115 


10 


5 


15 


1 


5 


1 


1 


1 2 
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Table VI (b) 
Source of New Pupils 
High Schools of Commerce 



FIRST SEMESTER 



SECOND SEMESTER 



Enrollment of new pupils 

From public elementary schools 

of QeveUnd 

From public elementary schools 

other than Qeveland 

From all private schods 

From all parochial schools 

From other sources 



Boys 


Girls 


Toul 


Boys 


Girls 


50 


100 


168 


45 


108 


44 


85 


120 


45 


104 


3 





3 





3 





2 


2 


■ • ■ • 


• • • • 


12 


16 


28 





1 





e 


6 


• • • • 


• • • « 



Total 



153 

140 

3 

■ * • 

1 



Table VI (c) 

Source of New Pupils 

Technical High Schools 



FIRST SEMESTER 



SECOND SEMESTER 



Enrollment of new pupils 

From public elementary schools 

of Qeveland 

From public elementary schools 

other than Cleveland 

From all private schools 

From all parochial schools 

From other sources 



Boys 



514 

360 

53 



04 

7 



Girls 


Total 


Boys 


317 


831 


370 


183 


543 


352 


51 


104 


5 








2 


58 


152 





16 


23 


2 



Girls 



Total 



211 


581 


180 


532 




M 


17 


22 





2 


10 


10 


4 


6 
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Table VH 

*Ages of New Pupilt 

AU High Schools 



FIRST SEMESTER 



SECOND SEMESTER 







Age 


Boys 


11 Yean 


2 


12 ■ 


10 


13 " 


96 


u ■ 


386 


15 • 


335 


16 • 


135 


17 ■ 


41 


And over 


11 


Total 


1016 



GirU 





11 

123 

464 

270 

81 

20 

6 



975 



Total 



2 

21 

219 

850 

605 

216 

61 

17 



1991 



Age 



llYeart. 

12 ■ . 

13 ■ . 

14 • . 

15 - . 

16 • . 
f 17 • 

18 • 



Total. 



Boys 


GirU 


1 





15 


26 


124 


168 


271 


271 


210 


137 


72 


62 


33 


7 


2 





728 


661 



Toul 



1 

41 

292 

542 

347 

124 

40 

2 

1389 



Table VII (a) 

Ages of New Pupils 

Academic High Schools 



FIRST SEMESTER 



SECOND SEMESTER 



Age 



11 Years. 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

And over . 



Toul. 



Boys 


Girls 


Total 


2 





2 


5 


8 


13 


52 


77 


129 


172 


259 


431 


142 


152 


294 


46 


41 


87 


22 


11 


33 


2 


1 


3 


443 


549 


992 



Age 


Boys 


GirU 


11 Years 


• • • • 


• • • • 


12 • 




11 


22 


13 • 




61 


108 


14 • 




127 


121 


15 • 




73 


66 


16 • 




29 


23 


17 ' 




10 


2 


18 " 


2 





Tot 


al 


313 


342 



Toul 



33 

169 

248 

139 

52 

12 

2 



655 



*Age nearest September 1st of current school year. 
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Table VII (b) 

Ages of New Pupils 

High Schools of Commerce 



FIRST SEMESTER 



SECOND SEMESTER 



Age 



Boys Girls 



11 Years 

12 - 

13 • 

14 • 

15 * 

16 " 

17 * 

Total 



2 
4 

28 

17 

6 

2 



59 



Total 










2 


11 


15 


61 


89 


32 


49 


3 


9 


2 


4 


109 


168 



Age 



Boys 



11 Years 

12 " 

13 * 

14 - 

15 « 

16 * 

17 « 

Total . 



4 

18 

15 

6 

1 

1 



45 



Girls Total 



1 

39 

50 

14 

4 





108 



5 

57 

65 

20 

5 

1 



153 



Table VII (c) 

Ages of New Pupils 

Technical High Schools 



FIRST SEMESTER 



SECOND SEMESTER 



Age 


Boys 


Girls 


Total 


Age 


Boyi 


Girls 


Toul 


11 Years 

12 - 

13 « 

14 • 

15 " 

16 " - 

17 * 

Over 


3 

40 

186 

176 

83 

17 

9 


t • • • 

3 

35 

144 

86 

37 

7 

5 


1 

6 

75 
330 
262 
120 

24 

14 


11 Years 

12 « 

13 « 

14 - 

15 « 

16 « 

17 * 


1 



45 

129 

131 

42 

22 

• • • ■ 




3 

21 

100 

57 

25 

5 


1 
3 

66 

229 

188 

67 

27 








Total 


514 


317 


831 


Total 

1 


370 


211 


581 
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Table VIII 

Ages of Graduates 

All High Schools 



FIRST SEMESTER 



SECOND SEMESTER 



Age 


Boys 


Girls 


Total 


Age 


Boys 


Girls 


Total 


15 Years 


3 


2 


5 


15 Years 


3 


6 


9 


16 * 


27 


28 


55 


16 « 


25 


50 


75 


17 - 


62 


99 


161 


17 - 


104 


171 


275 


18 - 


48 


43 


91 


18 - 


124 


139 


263 


19 * 


23 


12 


35 


19 - 


51 


44 


95 


20 - 


7 


2 


9 


20 * 


15 


10 


25 


Total 


170 


186 


356 


Total 


322 


420 


742 



Table VIII (a) 

Ages of Graduates 

Academic High Schools 



FIRST SEMESTER 



SECOND SEMESTER 



Age 


Boys 


Girls 


Total 


Age 


Boys 


Girls 


Total 


15 Years 


3 


2 


5 


15 Years 


3 


3 


6 


16 « 


20 


26 


46 


16 « 


14 


36 


50 


17 - 


53 


89 


142 


17 « 


73 


124 


197 


18 - 


26 


27 


53 


18 - 


78 


108 


186 


19 - 


14 


8 


22 


19 « 


28 


31 


59 


20 ■ 





2 


2 


20 " 


9 


7 


16 


Total 


116 


154 


270 


Total 


205 


309 


514 
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Table VIII (b) 

Ages of Graduates 

High Schools of Commerce 



FIRST SENfESTER 



SECOND SEMESTTER 



A«c 


Boys 


Giris 


Total 


1 

Age 


Boys 


Girls 


Total 


15 Ye 

16 • 

17 • 

18 • 

19 • 

20 • 


ars 


• a • * 

4 
2 
2 


• « • « 


• a • ■ 

1 

8 
9 

1 

« • • • 


■ • • a 

5 

10 
11 

1 

a • • a 


15 Years 

16 * 

17 " 

18 • 

19 ■ 

20 ■ 


■ • « a 

8 
4 
9 
2 

• • • a 


3 

8 
27 

16 

4 
1 


3 

16 
31 
25 

6 

1 


Total 

1 


8 


19 


27 


Total 


23 


59 


82 



Table VIII (c) 

Ages of Graduates 

Technical High Schools 



FIRST SEMESTER 



SECOND SEMESTER 



Age 


Boys 


GirU 


Total 


Age 

1 


Boys 


Girls 


Total 


15' Years 


• • a • 


• • a • 


a • • ■ 


1 

15 Years 


• a • • 


• « • • 


■ • • • 


16 ■ 


3 


1 


4 


16 - 


3 


6 


9 


17 • 


7 


2 


9 


17 " 


27 


20 


47 


18 ■ 


20 


7 


27 


18 " 


37 


15 


52 


19] ■ 


9 


3 


12 


19 « 


21 


9 


30 


20 ■ 


7 





7 


20 « 


6 


2 


8 


Total 


46 


13 


59 


Total 


94 


52 


146 
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Table IX 

Graduates by Years in School 

All High Schools 



FIRST SEMESTER 



SECOND SEMESTER 



YEARS 



Taking three years. . . 

Three and one-half. 
Taking four years 

Four and one-half. . 
Taking five years 

Five and one-half. . 



Toul. 



Boys 



6 
14 

105 

37 

6 

2 



170 



Girls 



1 
4 

162 

19 







186 



Toul 



7 

18 

267 

56 

6 

2 



356 



YEARS 


Boys 


Girls 


Total 


Taking three years. . . 

Three and one-half. 
Taking four years 

Four and one-half. . 
Taking five years .... 

Five and one-half. . 


5 

25 

231 

35 

26 




1 

15 

357 

31 

15 

1 


6 

40 

588 

66 

41 

1 


Total 


322 


420 1 742 




1 



Table IX (a) 

Graduates by Years in School 

Academic High Schools 



FIRST SEMESTER 



SECOND SEMESTER 



YEARS 



Taking three years . . . 

Three and one-half. 

Taking four years 

> Four and one-half. . 
Taking five years. . . . 

Five and one-half. . 

Toul 




7 

82 

23 

2 

2 

116 



Girls 


Toul 


■ • • 


• a • 


1 


8 


143 


225 


10 


33 





2 





2 


154 


270 i 

1 

1 



YEARS 



Taking three years . . . 

Three and one-half. 
Taking four years 

Four and one-half.. 
Taking five years . . . . 

Five and one-half. . 



Boys 


Girls 


1 


1 


11 


3 


150 


271 


23 


20 


20 


13 





1 


205 


309 



Total 

2 

14 

421 

43 

33 

1 

514 



96 
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Table IX (b) 

■Gepddxiates by Years in School 

High rSshOoJs of Commerce 



FIRST SEMI^TER 



SECOND SEMESTER 



YEARS 

1 


Boys 


Girls. 


Total 


YEARS 


Taking three years .... 

Three and one-half. . 
Taking four years 

Four and one-half . 

Taking five years. . . 

Five and one-half. . . 


1 
6 

1 




13 

6 


■ « • fl 

. 1 
19 

■ • . r 


Taking three years. . . 

Three and one-half 
Taking four years 

Four and one-half.. 
Taking five years . . . . 
Five and one-half. . 


Total 


8 


19 


27 


/Total 







Boys 



4 

18 
1 



23 



Girls Total 



7 

46 

6 



11 

64 

7 



69 



82 



Table IX (c) 

- r 

Graduates by Years In School 
Technical High Schools 



FIRST SEMESTER 



SECOND SEMESTER 



YEARS 



Taking three years. . 

Three and one-half 
Taking four years. . . 

Four and one-half. 
Taking five years. . . 

Five and one-half. 



Total 



6 

6 

17 

13 

4 



46 



Boys I Girls 



1 
3 
6 
3 




13 



Total 


YEARS 


Boj:» 


Girls 


7 

9 

23 

16 

4 


Taking three years. . . 

Three and one-half. 
Taking four years 

Four and one-half. . 
Taking five years. . . . 

Five and one-half.. 


4 
10 
63 
11 

6 

• • ■ • 



5 
40 
5 
2 

• « • « 


59 


Total 


94 


52 









Total 



4 

15 

103 

16 

8 



146 
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SECOND SEMKSTER 



t 


tv 

Men 


/hole Time 
Women Total 


tBoard Rule ( 
Men Women 


iTount 
Total 


Regular teachers 


118.8 
58.9 


143.8 


262 6 


1 
118.8 '' 143.8 


262.6 


Special teachers 


49.9 108.8 


34. ' 28.7 62.7 




1 


Total 


177.7 


193.7 371.4 


152.8 172.5 


325.3 













Average number pupils per teacher (whole time) 23. 7 

Average number pupils per teacher (Board Rule Count) 27. 1 

^Principal to be excluded. 

fTo find number of whole time teachers add the whole number of days for which teachers 
and permanent substitutes were employed, and divide by number of days in the term. 

{In Board Rule Count, two teachers having all double class periods count as one teacher. 
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SECOND SEMESTER 



• 


tv 

Men 


/hole Tu 
Women 


ne 
Tota! 


tBoai 

Men 


rd Rule ( 

~ ~~ 
Women 


iTount 
Total 


Regular teachers 


118.8 
58.9 


143.8 


262.6 


118.8 143.8 
34. 28.7 


202.6 


Special teachers 


49.9 ' 108.8 


62.7 










Total 


177.7 


193.7 371.4 


152.8 


172.5 ' 325.2 













Average number pupils per teacher (whole time) 23. 7 

Average number pupils per teacher (Board Rule Count) 27. 1 

^Principal to be excluded. 

fTo find number of whole time teachers add the whole number of days for which teachers 
and permanent substitutes were employed, and divide by number of days in the term. 

tin Board Rule Count, two teachers having all double class periods count as one teacher. 
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Table XIV 

All High Schools 
^Distribution of Teachers 



FIRST SEMESTER 



tWhoIe Time 



Men 



Women 



Regular teachers. 
Special teachers. , 



127.66 153. 



42.43 



Toul 170.09 



37.68 



Total 



190.68- 360.77 



{Board Rule Count 



Men 



Women 



280.66 121.36 
80.11 24.92 



146.28 



147.95 
21.99 



169.94 



Total 



269.31 
46.91 



316.22 



Average number pupils per teacher (whole time) 22. 66 

Average number pupils per teacher (Board Rule Count) 25. 86 



SECOND SEMESTER 



% 


tWhole Tir 


nc 
Total 


{Board Rule Count 


■ 


Men 


Women 


] 
Men Women 


Total 


Regular teachers 


118.8 
58.9 


143.8 
49.9 


262.6 
108.8 


118.8 143.8 


262.6 


Special teachers 


34. 28.7 62.7 






1 


Total 


177.7 


193.7 


371.4 


152.8 


172.5 


325.3 







Average number pupils per teacher (whole time) 23 . 7 

Average number pupils per teacher (Board Rule Count) 27. 1 

♦Principal to be excluded. 

fTo find number of whole time teachers add the whole number of days for which teachers 
and permanent substitutes were employed, and divide by number of days in the term. 

{la Board Rule Count, two teachers having all double class periods count as one teacher. 
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Table XIV (a) 

Academic High Schools 

^Distribution of Teachers 

FIRST SEMESTER 



Regular teachers 

Special teachers 

Music teachers 

Drawing teachers 

Manual training teachers . 

Physical training teachers . 



Toul. 



tWholeTime 



Men Women 



Total 



68.66 

17.03| 

1.8 



10.33 
4.0 i 



107. 
22.43 
1.0 
15.03 

6.5 



85.60 120.43 



175.66 
30.46 
2.8 
15.03 
10.33 
10.4 



215.12 



^Board Rule Count 



Men 



67.86 

11.67 

1.8 



Women 



17 
7 



106.7 
14.27 
1.0 
7.07 



70.53 



5.3 



120.07 



Total 



174.56 

25.04 

2.8 

7.07 

5.17 

10.0 



200.5 



Average number pupils per teacher (whole time) 22. 2 

Average number pupils per teacher (Board Rule Count) 23. 82 

SECOND SEMESTER 





Men 


/hole Time 


{Board Rule Count 




Women 


Toul 


Men 


Women 


Total 


Regular teachers 


70.3 
16.7 
1.8 
2.7 
7.7 
4.5 


101.8 

23.1 

1. 

14. 

3. 

5.1 


172.1 
30.8 

2.8 
16.7 
10.7 

0.6 


70.3 

11.4 

1.8 

1.3 


101.8 

14.7 

1.0 

7.1 


172.1 


Special teachers 


26.1 


Music teachers 


2.8 


Drawing teachers 


8.4 


Manual training teachers 


3.8 


1.5 


5.3 


Physical training teachers 


4.5 


5.1 


0.6 






Total 


87.0 


124.0 


211.0 


81.7 


116.5 


108.2 











Average number pupils per teacher (whole time) 23. 4 

Average number pupils per teacher (Board Rule Count) 25. 

^Principal to be excluded. 

fTo find number of whole time teachers add the whole number of days for which teachers 
and permanent substitutes were employed, and divide by number of days in the term. 

tin Board Rule Count, two teachers having all double class periods count as one teacher. 
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TaUe XIV (b) 

High Schcxds of Commerce 
^Distribiition of Teachers 



FIRST SEMESTER 



t^Tiole Time 



tBoird Rule Count 



Men Women Total Men Women Total 



RewUrteachen 18. 12. 30. I«.5 • II. 27.5 

Spedal teachen 1.3 3.« 4.9 1.1 1.9 S.O 

Total 19.3 15. • 34.9 17.6 12.9 30 5 



Average nambcr pupils per teacher (whole time) 23. 35 

Average number pupils per teacher (Board Rule Count) 26. 72 



SECOND SEMESTER 



Regular teachers 

Special teachers 

Music teachers 

Drawing teachers 

Commercial teachers. . . . 

Physical training teachers 

Total 



tWhole Time 



Men Women 



14.5 
5.1 
.6 
1.0 
2.5 
1.0 



11.5 

4.1 



3.0 
.5 

.6 



19.6 15.6 35.2 



tBoard Rule Count 



Total 


Men 


26.0 


14.5 


9.2 


3.3 


.6 


.6 


4.0 


.5 


3.0 


1.5 


1.6 


.7 



11.5 
2.6 

2.0 
.3 
.3 



Total 



26.0 

5.9 

.6 

5 

8 





17.8 



14.1 , 31.9 



Average number pupils per teacher (whole time) 25 . 73 

Average number pupils per teacher (Board Rule Count) 28 . 33 

^Principal to be excluded. 

tTo find number of whole time teachers add the whole number of days for which teacher 
and permanent substitutes were employed, and divide by number of days in the term. 

tin Board Ruls Count, two teachers having all double class periods count as one teacher. 
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Table XIV (c) 

Technical High Schools 
^Distribution of Teachers 

FIRST SEMESTER 



Regular teachers 
Special teachers. 

Total 



tWholc Time 



Men 



41.0 
24.1 



65.1 



Women 



Total 



34.0 75.0 
11.65 35.75 



-I- 



45.65 110.75 



tBoard Rule Count 



Men 



37.0 
12.15 



40.15 



Women 



30.25 
5.82 



36.07 



Total 



67.25 

17.97 



85.22 



Average number pupils per teacher (whole time) 23 . 3 

Average number pupils per teacher (Board Rule Count) 30. 3 



SECOND SEMESTER 



tWholc Time 



{Board Rule Count 



Manual training teachers. 
Physical training teachers. 



Total, 



Men 



Regular teachers 34 . 

Special teachers 37.1 

Music teachers .6 

Drawing teachers 10. 



I 



30.5 
22.7 



24.5 



71.1 



5. 

15.3 
2.4 



64.5 
59.8 
.6 
15. 
39.8 
4.4 



53.2 



124.3 



Men 


Women 


Total 


34.0 


30.5 


64.5 


19.3 


11.4 


30.7 


.4 





.4 


5. 


2.5 


7.5 


12.9 


7.7 


20.6 


1. 


1.2 


2.2 


53.3 


41.9 


95.2 



Average number pupils per teacher (whole time) 23. f» 

Average number pupils per teacher (Board Rule Count) 39. 9 

♦Principal to be excluded. 

fTo find number of whole time teacher^ add the whole number of days for which teacher 
and permanent substitutes were employed, and divide by number of days in the term. 

Jin Board Rule Count, two teachers having all double class periods count as one teacher. 
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Tabic XVI 

Enrollment Regular Elementary 
Schools by Semesters- 



FIRST SEMESTER 



Total All Grades 



Boys ' Girls Total 



£nroUin«it for Semester j 36,961 

In division first time • 32,535 

Previously in division I 4,426 

Leaving 667 

Withdrawals | 305 

Enrollment at date this report 35,989 

Promotions: One division only j 29,810 

^Promotions: Two divisions 1 261 

Non-promotions ' 5,918 



36,106 


73,067 


32,357 


64,892 


3,749 


8,175 


635 


1.302 


326 


631 


35,145 


71,134 


29,884 


59.694 


249 


510 


5,012 


10.930 



SECOND SEMESTER 



Enrollment for Semester 

In division first time 

Previously in division 

Leaving 

Withdrawals 

Enrollment at date this report. . 
Promotions: One division only 
Promotions: Two divisions. . . . 
Promotions: Three divisions. . 
Non-promotions 



Total All Grades 


Boys 


Girls 


Total 


37,362 


36,326 


73.688 


31,766 


31.543 


63.309 


5,596 


4.783 


10.379 


732 


755 


1.487 


509 


349 


858 


36,121 


35.222 


71.343 


29.851 


30.086 


59.937 


473 


481 


954 


3 




3 


5.794 


4.655 


10.449 









i 

\ 



4 



Withdrawals 

Enrollment 

■^«r cent withdrawals 
each grade 




43 



43 



48 

I 



81 



11,150 10,853 9,582 9.161 



38 



.39 



50 



,88 



116 


231 


7,504 


6.749 


1.54 


3.42 



13S 858 



5,072 73,688 



2.72 



1.15 



^^^ 



'^-^ 



*■*<• x~i!* 1^ T'i ""I^-w** 



i ;j 
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NORMAL SCHOOL 
Cost of Instruction, Enrollment, Per Capita Cost, etc. 

Table XXVI 

Shows the cost of instruction in the Normal School, 
the enrollment, the per capita cost, the number of teachers, 
the average number of pupils per teacher and the num- 
ber of graduates, for the years 1906-1915: 





t of in- 
n nor- 
ool 


lent 
school 


ita cost 
ion nor- 
ool 


i) Number of 
achers normal 
hool 


; No. nor- 
ool pupils 
;her 


r gradu- 
•m nor- 
ool 






nrolln 
>rmal 


sr cap 
struct 
alsch 




umbei 
cd fro 
al sch 




>5se 


US 


£.££ 


JO V V 


<eS. 


Z%B 


1905-1906 


$15,600.00 


215 


$ 72.55 


8.2 


26.2 


96 


1906-1907 


15,742.10 


194 


81.14 


8.2 • 


23.6 


95 


1907-190B 


16.700.00 


184 


90.76 


8.2 


22.4 


97 


1908-1909 


15,436.86 


216 


71.46 


8.45 


24.8 


85 


1909-1910 


18,470.00 


205 


90.09 


7.18 


26.2 


97 


1910-1911 


23.595.78 


174 


135.60 


7.0 


25.5 


82 


1911-1912 


22.986.60 


195 


117.88 


9.0 


21.6 


81 


1912-1913 


21.217.71 


214 


99.14 


10. 


20.9 


97 


1913-1914 


19,226.78 


220 


87.39 


10.07 


20.5 


103 


1914-1915 


20.298.41 


276 


73.54 


10.9 


25.3 


99 



(a) Includes salary of principal, but exclusive of practice facilities. 

(b) Exclusive of training teachers. 
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HIGH SCHOOLS 
Cost All Types of Instruction 

Table XXVII (a) 

Shows the cost of instruction in day academic high 
schools for each of the years 1906-1915, the increase and 
the per cent of increase of each year over the preceding, 
also the per cent of increase, 1915 over 1906: 



of all 
instruc- 
aca- 
gh 


over 
g year 


.hi 




(a) Cost 
types of 
tion day 
demic hi 
schools 


SI.S 


S o >« 


^^s 


Increa 
precec 


Perce 
crease 
ceding 


Per ce 
increa 
over 1 


$276,443.20 


$40,427.60 


17.12 




287.401.52 


10,958.32 


3.96 




302.666.18 


15,264.66 


5.31 




304.000.54 


1,424.36 


.47 




288,103.72 


♦15,986.82 


♦5.25 




208,450.43 


10,346.71 


3.59 




308,366.10 


9,915.67 


3.32 




331,847.02 


23,480.92 


7.61 




344.159.88 


12,312.86 


3.71 




1 348.296.41 

1 


4.136.53 


1.20 


25.99 



1905-1906 
1906-1907 
1907-1908 
1908-1909 
1909-1910 
1910-1911 
1911-1912 
1912-1913 
1913-1914 
1914-1915 



(a) Includes salary of principal! 
♦ Decrease. 
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Cost All Types of Instruction 

Table XXVII (b) 

Shows the cost of instruction in day commercial high 
schools for each of the years 1910-1915, the increase 
and the per cent of increase of each year over the preced- 
ing, also the per cent of increase 1915 over 1910. 





.2 












ss 


t| 


■o 




^.sS-g 




^si 


^2o 




t!*** >*Ji 


u e 


tL o o 


«-< u»M 






«••• 


a S — 


C SOk 




Increa 
precec 


Perce 
increa 
preccii 


Perce 
increa 
over 1 


1909-1910 


$37,687.13 








1910-1911 


40,136.46 


$ 2.449.33 


6.40 




1911-1912 


54.755.68 


14.619.22 


36.42 




1912-1913 


58,658.57 


3,902.89 


7.12 




1913-1914 


61,909.97 


3.251.40 


5.54 




1914-1915 


64.935.52 


3,025.55 


4.88 


72.30 



(a) Includes salary of principals. 



Cost All Types of Instruction 



Table XXVII (c) 

Shows the cost of instruction in day technical high 
schools for each of the years 1909-1915, the increase 
and the percent of increase of each year over the pre- 
ceding, also the per cent of increase 1915 over 1909: 















fall 
istruc- 
echnica 
>ls 


ver 
year 




U3 




o.a- X 


M 


b be 


Per cent o 
increase 1* 
over 1909 




(a) Cost 
types of 
tion day 
high sch< 


Increase 
precedin 


Per cent 
increase 
precedin 


1908-1909 


$ 53.209.32 








1909-1910 


71,569.60 


$18,360.28 


34.50 




1910-1911 


87.601.59 


16,031.99 


22.40 




1911-1912 


110,354.86 


22,753.27 


25.97 




1912-1913 


130,292.43 


19,937.57 


18.06 




1913-1914 


153.970.84 


23.678.41 


18.17 




1914-1915 


180.436.47 


26.465.63 


17.18 


239.10 



(a) Includes salary of principals. 
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Cost Regular and Special Instruction 



Table XXVIII 

Shows cost of all types of day academic high school 
instruction, the cost of regular day academic high school 
instruction, the per cent of the cost of all types of day 
academic high school instruction expended on regular 
instruction, also the cost of special day academic high 
school instruction and the per cent of the cost all types 
expended on special instruction, for the years 1906-1915 : 





-.^^ 




SI ^ 




'S.I 

" i V 




type 
ion d 
ic hig 






t spec 
ion d 
ic hig 


t cost 
s of ii 
n exp 
al 
ion 




=!"£« 


8 5 6^ 


8§i^ 


g S.-S b tj 




-HI 








w >»y C? 
K - 3 • « 
tS ^^ fc- -* ■* 




» 1 c *^ o 


3.S%^ 


CL tt U s 


e.saa 


fc-3?g o.S 


190&-1906 


$276,443.20 


$241,272.24 


87.27 


$35,170.98 


12.73 


1906-1907 


287,401.52 


248.914.77 


86.60 


38.486.75 


13.40 


1907-1908 


302.666.18 


262.125.50 


86.60 


40.540.68 


13.40 


1908-1909 


304.090.54 


262.517.74 


86.32 


41.572.80 


13.68 


1909-1910 


288.103.72 


247.355.72 


85.85 


40.748.00 


14.14 


1910-1911 


298.450.43 


257,880.25 


86.45 


40.570. 18 


13.55 


1911-1912 


308,366.10 


260,846.00 


84.58 


47,520. 10 


15.41 


1912-1913 


331.847.02 


282.691.76 


85.18 


49.155.26 


14.81 


1913-1914 


344.159.88 


293.645.22 


85.32 


50.514.66 


14.67 


1914-1915 


348,296.41 


293,383.62 


84.23 


54.912.79 


15.76 



(a) Includes salary of principals and cost of all day academic high school instruction other 

than music, drawing and applied arts, manual training ana physical training. 

(b) Includes music, drawing and applied arts, manual training, and physical training only. 
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Enrollment by Years 

Table XXIX (a) 

Shows the enrollment in day academic high schools for 
each of the years 1906-1915, the increase and the per cent 
of increase of each year over the preceding, also the per 
cent of increase, 1915 over 1906: 





g* 

Bm 




1_ •« 

•7? > ^ 


•A 






"5 u 


o ec 


O O «o 


©So 






2-5- 


S.S 


Ss.s 


^SiS 




(a) En 
acadei 
school: 


Increa 
preced 


Perce 
increai 
preced 


Per ce 

increai 

over 1 

1 




1905-1906 4983 


t503 


11.22 






1906-1907 5059 


76 


1.52 






1907-1908 4989 


♦ 70 


♦ 1.38 






1908-1909 4787 


♦202 


♦ 4.04 






1909-1910 4436 


n351 


♦ 7.33 






1910-1911 5293 


1857 


19.3 






1911-1912 5326 


33 


.62 






1912-1913 


5511 


♦♦185 


3.35 






1913-1914 


5506 


♦ 5 


♦ .09 






1914-1915 ' 5577 


71 


1.28 


11.92 




(a) Exclusive of transfers. 










♦ Decrease. 










t Glenville admitted. 










i CoUinwood admitted. 

1 Includes class of 577 cnteri 










ng February, 1911. 








•♦ Notting 


ham admitted. 
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Enrollment by Years 

Table XXIX (b) 

Shows the enrollment in day commercial high schools 
for each of the years 1910-1915, the increase and the 
per cent of increase of each year over the preceding, 
also the per cent of increase 1915 over 1910: 





j^ 












** bo 
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u 








Umen 
:ial hi 




-i 

-s^:: 


*S2o 






t: u « 


s.s 


^SJ.S 








w|8 
sSSa 


Increa 
preced 


Perce 
increa 
preced 


Perce 
increa 
over 1 




1909-1910 


458 










1910-1911 


464 


6 


1.31 






1911-1912 


752 


288 


62.06 






1912-1913 


845 


93 


12.36 






1913-1914 


922 


77 


9.10 






1914-1915 


991 


69 


7.48 


116.37 





(a) Exclusive of transfers. 



Enrollment by Years 

Table XXIX (c) 

Shows the enrollment in day technical high schools 
for each of the years 1909-1915, the increase and the 
per cent of increase of each year over the preceding, 
also the per cent of increase 1915 over 1909: 



1 

1 

1 

1 


>Ument 
Ihigh 


over 
gyear 


of 

over 

gyear 


•S2o 




1 


(a) Enrc 
technica 
schools 


Increase 
precedin 


Per cent 
increase 
precedin 


Per cent 
increase 
over 191 




1908-1909 


729 




' 






1909-1910 


1102 


373 


51.16 I 






1910-1911 


1366 


264 


23.95 ' 






1911-1912 


1780 1 


414 


30.30 1 






1912-1913 


2065 


285 


16.01 






1913-1914 


2466 1 


401 


19.41 1 






1914-1915 


3235 1 


769 


31.18 


343.75 





(a) Exclusive of transfers. 
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Enrollment by Classes 

Table XXX (a) 

Shows the enrollment in day academic high schools, 
the enrollment in each class, and the number graduated 
for the years 1906-1915: 









YEAR 






s 1 

It u o 




! 
i 




"S 


"5 ** 


First 


Second 


Third 


Fourth 


Is 


2-0^ 










Btj 


c 3 «o 










3 ? 


Ui%M 










z& 


1905-1906 


♦5001 


2074 


1277 933 


717 


559 


1906-1907 


♦5070 


2056 


1334 


928 


752 


591 


1907-1908 *5005 


1903 


1426 


936 


740 


611 


1908-1909 1 t4787 


1626 


1333 


1007 


821 


671 


1909-1910 t4436 


1545 


1194 


886 


811 


676 


1910-1911 t5293 


2367 


1279 


870 


777 


629 


1911-1912 t5326 


1773 


1841 959 


753 


646 


1912-1913 t5511 


1844 


1400 1356 


911 


723 


1913-1914 t5506 


1824 


1382 


1082 


1218 


708 


1914-1915 t5577 


1816 


1399 


1060 


1302 


784 


* Includes transfers. 








t Exdusiv 


e of transfers. 
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Enrollment by Classest 

Table XXX (b) 

Shows the enrollment in day commercial high schools, 
the enrollment in each class, and the number graduated 
for the years 1914-1915: 





♦Enrollment 
commercial high 1 
schools 


First 


YEAR 


Fourth 






1 
1 

Second Third 

1 


Number 
graduated 


1913-1914 
1914-1915 


922 
991 


332 
402 


190 204 
232 ! 184 

1 


196 
173 


104 
109 



♦ Exclusive of transfers. 

t Owing to incomplete data, due to the change in promotions, these tables are com- 
piled only from 1914. 



Enrollment by Classest 



Table XXX (c) 

Shows the enrollment in day technical high schools, 
the enrollment in each class, and the number graduated 
for the years 1914-1915: 







YEAR 






Xi 










u H) 




1 




1 




g^ 




1 








e-3 




1 






.-2 


bnic 
ools 


First 


1 Second 


Third 


Fourth 


mbe 
dual 


# w •« 




1 
1 






9 !* 

2:m 


2466 


1137 


1 

1 649 


366 


314 


171 


3235 


1545 


827 


466 


397 


205 



1913-1914 
1914-1915 



* Exclusive of transfers. 

t Owing to incomplete data, due to the change in promotions, these tables are com- 
piled only from 1914. 
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Enrollment: Per Cent in Each Gass 



Table XXXI (a) 

Shows per cent of the enrollment of the day academic 
high schools in each class for the years 1906-1915: 



■ 







— 












YEAR 








Fim 


Second 


Third 


Fourth 




190&.1906 


♦41.47 


25.53 


18.65 


14.33 




1906-1907 


♦40.65 


26.31 


18.30 


14.83 




1907-1908 


♦38.02 


28.49 


18.70 


14.78 




1908-1909 


' 


33.96 


27.84 


21.03 


17,15 




1909-1910 


• 


•35.27 


26.46 


19.97 


18.28 




1910-1911 


" 


44.71 


24.16 


16.43 


14.68 




1911-1912 


133.28 


34.56 


18.00 


14.13 




1912-1913 


• 


33.46 


25.40 


24.60 


16.53 




1913-1914 


• 


33.12 


25.09 


19.65 


22.12 




1914-1915 


1 


^32. 56 


25.08 


19.00 


23.34 





Based on enrollment including transfers. 
Based on enroHment excluding transfers. 
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Enrollment: Per Cent in Each Class 



Table XXXI (b) 

Shows per cent of the enrollment of the day commer- 
cial high schools in each class for the years 1914-1915: 







YEAR 






First 


Second 


Third 


Fourth 


1913-1914 
1914-1915 


36.00 
40.56 


20.60 
23.41 


22.12 
18.56 


21.25 
17.45 



Enrollment: Per Cent in Each Class 



Table XXXI (c) 

Shows per cent of the enrollment of the day technical 
high schools in each class for the years 1914,-1915: 



1913-1914 
1914-1015 



First 



46.10 
47.75 



YEAR 



Second 


Third 


Fourth 


26.31 
25.56 


14.84 
14.40 


12.73 
12.27 
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Graduates 



Table XXXII (a) 

Shows the number graduated from the day academic 
high schools for each of the years 1906-1915, the increase 
and the per cent of increase of each year over the pre- 
ceding one, also the enrollment for each of these years 
and the per cent of the enrollment graduated : 
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"S.a^ 








vcr 
year 




nroIl 
dem 
>ls(a 


«*- ^ 




••Eu 


ObC 


O O BO 


•'SS 


:r cent o 
rollmenl 
aduated 




V S g « 

3 ««JS 


icrease 
ecedin 


cr cent 
crease 
ecedin 


umber 

day a 

gh sch 




►^ *-> U y 
<£< (9 M « 


►5 5. 


fi.Sa 


Z..SM 


£S& 


1905-1006 


559 


44 


. 8.54 


4983 


11.21 


1906-1907 


591 


32 


5.72 


5059 


11.68 


1907-1908 


611 


20 


3.38 


4989 


12.24 


190a-I909 


671 


60 


9.81 


4787 


14.01 


1909-1910 


676 


5 


.74 


4436 


15.23 


1910-1911 


629 


♦47 


♦ 6.95 


5293 


11.88 


1911-1912 


646 


17 


2.70 


5326 


12.12 


1912-1913 


723 


77 


11.91 


5511 


13.11 


1913-1914 


708 


♦15 


♦ 2.07 


5506 


12.85 


1914-1915 


784 


76 


10.73 


6677 


14.05 


(a) Excl 


usivc of transfers 


• 








♦ Deer 


ease. 
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Graduates 



Table XXXII (b) 

Shows the number graduated from the day commercial 
high schools for each of the years 1911-1915, the increase 
and the per cent of increase of each year over the 
preceding one, also the enrollment for each of these 
years and the per cent of the enrollment graduated: 



BO ^ .2 

P o 



1910-1911 
1911-1912 
1912-1913 
19ia-1914 
1914-1915 



51 

52 

104 

104 

109 



U V 
S.S 



1 
52 





•2_ 






•^ (• 






Ot. 






C i* 




w 


6 Ij 




«s. 


ii- 




"S^i 


■111 


Per cent of 
enrollment 
graduated 


Per cent 
increase 
prccedin 




_ — _ 


464 


10.99 


1.56 


752 


6.91 




845 


12.30 




922 


11.27 


4.80 


991 


10.99 



(a) Exclusive of transfers 



Graduates 



Table XXXII (c) 



Shows the number graduated from the day technical 
high schools for each of the years 1911-1915, the increase 
and the per cent of increase of each year over the pre- 
ceding one, also the enrollment for each of these years 
and the percent of the enrollment graduated: 



1910-1911 
1911-1912 
1912-1913 
191S-1914 
1914-1915 



rt 4; * 

1-3 •§ 

E go: 

3 O M 



46 
135 
160 
171 
205 
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■q 


u 


u 


5*3 


u >l 


1- ** 


v.= 






v>B-?: 


O 00 


O bc 


•S^S 


S.E 


^S.S 


1*1 


Increa 
preccd 


Perce 
tncreai 
preced 


»5 >*• 






1366 


89 


19.34 


1780 


25 


19.25 


2065 


11 


6.87 


2466 


34 


19.82 


3235 



e B-P 
♦- « g 
SE« 

Ou C DC 



3.36 
7.57 
7.74 
6.93 
6.33 



(a) Exclusive of transfers. 
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Per Capita Cost Regular and Special Instruction 

Table XXXIV 

Shows enrollment of day academic high schools, the 
cost of regular instruction in day academic high schools, 
and the per capita cost of regular instruction; it also 
shows the cost of special instruction in day academic high 
schools, the per capita cost of special instruction, and the 
per capita cost of all types of instruction in day academic 
high schools, for the years 1906-1915: 
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n * 



1005-1906 
1906-1907 
1907-1908 
190g-1909 
1909-1910 
1910-1911 
1911-1912 
1912-1913 
1913-1914 
1914-1915 



4983 
5059 
4989 
4787 
4436 
5293 
5326 
5511 
5506 
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$241,272.24 


S48.41 


S35,170.96 


248,914.77 


49.20 


38.486.75 


262.125.50 


52.54 


40.540.68 


262,517.74 


54.83 


41.572.80 


247.355.72 


55.76 


45.748.00 


257.880.25 


48.72 


40.570. 18 


260.846.00 


48.97 


47.520.10 


282,691.76 
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49.155.26 


293.645.22 


53.33 


50.514.66 


293,383.62 


52.60 


54.912.79 
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3 -5.2 .a 
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t spe 
tract 
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t *^ ^J " ^ 


•^ •* N *f J5 




$7.06 


$55.47 


7.60 


56.80 


8.12 


60.66 


8.69 


63.52 


9.18 


64.94 


7.66 


56.38 


8.92 


57.89 


8.91 


60.21 


9.17 


62.50 


9.84 


62.45 



(a) Exclusive of transfers. 

(b) Includes salaries of principals and cost of all instruction other than music, drawing, 

and applied arts, manual training and physical training. 

(c) * Includes cost of instmction in music, drawing, and applied arts, manual training and 

physical training only. 
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Pupils per Teacher Board Rule Count 

Table XXXVII (a) 

Shows enrollment in day academic high schools for 
each of the years 1906-1915, the number of teachers 
according to Board Rule count, the average number of 
pupils per teacher, the decrease, and the per cent of de- 
crease in number of pupils per teacher, also the per cent 
of increase in the number of pupils per teacher, 1915 
over 1906: 



I- 

, 32-5 



1905-1906 
1906-1907 
1907-190S 
1908-1909 
1909-1910 
1910-1911 
1911-1912 
1912-1913 
1913-1914 
1914-1915 



4983 
5059 
4989 
4787 
4436 
t5293 
5326 
5511 
5506 
5577 



<n 60 



183.07 

183.82 

189.80 

188.50 

167.3 

180.7 

191.2 

190.6 

200.1 

198.2 



3 
C u 

2.-2 .S 



27.21 
27.52 
26.28 
25.39 
26.51 
29.2 
27.8 
28.9 
t27.5 
t28.1 



c §-u 

V ^^ 
S u ^ 

«l V (^ 

w E •- 



.12 

♦ .31 
1.24 

.89 
*1.12 
*2.69 

1.4 
♦1.1 

1.4 

* .6 



I 






B 

u 



°J2 ^ 



to 



f* ^ ^ 9 



.43 
♦1.18 

4.50 

3.38 
♦4.41 
♦1.01 

4.79 
♦3.95 

4.84 
♦2.18 



B 

U 
u 
V 

0. 



— o. was 

2hSg 

*- St 4* S 



♦3.27 



(a) Exclusive of transfers. 

(b) Determined according to Board Rule: "For the high schools one (1) teacher to each 

thirty (30) pupils registered, provided that two teachers having all double-period 

subjects be counted as one." Principal excluded. 
t Includes 577 students entering in February, 1911. 
♦ Increase. 
X Figured on annual enrollment which includes all students entered during the year, 

all graduates, all leavings and withdrawals. 
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Pupils per Teacher Board Rule Count 

Table XXXVII (b) 

Shows enrollment in day commercial high schools for 
each of the years 1910-1915, the number of teachers ac- 
cording to Board Rule count, the average number of pupils 
per teacher, the increase and the per cent of increase in 
number of pupils per teacher, also the per cent of increase 
in the number of pupils per teacher, 1915 over 1910: 
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Per cent of 
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1915 over 19 


1909-1910 


458 


21.4 


21.4 








1910-1911 


464 


21.8 


21.2 


♦ .2 


♦ .93 




1911-1912 


752 


30.3 


24.8 


3.6 


16.51 




1912-1913 


845 


29.2 


28.9 


4.1 


13.53 




1913-1914 


922 


31.3 


29.4 


.5 


1.73 




1914-1915 


991 


31.9 


31. 


1.6 


5.44 


44.85 



(a) Deterrainei according to Board Rule: "For the hij?h schools one (1) teacher to each 

thirty (30) pupils registered, provided that two teachers having all double-period 
subjects be counted as one." Principal excluded. 

(b) Figured on annual enrollment which includes all students entered during the year, 

all graduates, all leavings and withdrawals. 
♦ Decrease. 

Pupils per Teacher Board Rule Count 

Table XXXVII (c) 

Shows enrollment in day technical high schools for each 
of the years 1909-1915, the number of teachers according 
to Board Rule count, the average number of pupils per 
teacher, the increase, and the per cent of increase in num- 
ber of pupils per teacher, also the per cent of increase 
in the number of pupils per teacher, 1915 over 1909: 
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190^-1909 


729 


32.25 


22.6 








1900-1910 


1102 


40.4 


27.2 


4.6 


20.35 




1910-1911 


1366 


50.1 


29.4 


2.2 


8.08 




lflll-1912 


1780 


58.2 


30.5 


1.1 


3.74 




1912-1913 


2065 


6.5.9 


31.3 


.8 


2.62 




19n-1914 


2466 


79.8 


30.9 


♦ .4 


* 1.27 




1914-1915 


3235 1 
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95.2 


33.9 


3.0 


9.70 


50.00 



(a) Determined according to Board Rule: "For the high schools one (1) teacher to each 
thirty (30) pupils rcRisiered, provided that two teachers having all double-period 
subjects be counted as one." Principal excluded. 

(h) Fiffured on annual enrollment which includes all students entered during the year» 
all graduates, all leavings and withdrawals. 
* Decrease. 



Excess Teachers and Approximate Excess Cost 
Table XXXVIII (a) 
Shows number teachers employed in day academic high 
schools when determined by Board Rule count, number 
teachers allowed according to Board Rule count, excess 
number employed, average salary of teachers and approxi- 
mate excess cost of instruction for the years 1906,-1915: 
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Excess Teachers and Approximate Excess Costt 

Table XXXVIII (b) 

Shows number teachers employed in the day commercial 
high schools when determined by Board Rule count, num- 
ber teachers allowed according to Board Rule, excess 
number employed, average salary of teachers and approxi- 
mate excess cost of instruction for the years 1913-1915: 



1912-1913 
1913-1914 
1914-1915 
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e« V C 
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V-^ *J « 


v-^ «-> 9 


•s^ m ta 
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28.1 


1.1 


$1,702.09 


31.3 


30.7 


.6 


1,678.34 


31.9 


33.0 


*1.1 


1.769.63 



It 
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o 
< S.5 



$1,872.29 

1,007.00 

♦1.935.48 



(a) 



(b) 
(t) 



Decrease. 

For the high schools one (1) teacher to each thirty (30) pupils registered, 

that two teachers having all double-period subjects be counted as one. 

not included. 
Excluding salary of principals. 
Owing to incomplete data, this table is compiled only from 1913. 



provided 
Principal 



Excess Teachers and Approximate Excess Costt 

Table XXXVIII (c) 

Shows number teachers employed in the day technical 
high schools when determined by Board Rule count, num- 
ber teachers allowed according to Board Rule, excess num- 
ber employed, average salary of teachers and approximate 
excess cost of instruction for the years 1913-1915: 



1912-1913 
1913-1914 
1914-1915 
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1 g^ o'~ 


x5iil5 




< S*o 


65.9 


68.8 


* 2.9 


$1,441.12 


' *$4,179.24 


79.8 


82.2 


1 * 2.4 


1,426.21 


* 3.422.90 


95.2 


107.8 


♦12.6 


1,399.32 


*17,631.43 



I>ccreasc. 

For the high schools one (1) teacher to each thirty (30) pupils registered, provided 

that two teachers having all double-period subjects be counted as one. Principal 

not included. 
Excluding salary of principals. 
Owing lo incomplete data, this table is compiled only from 1913. 
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(a) Music: Cost of Instruction, Enrollment 
Per Capita, Cost, etc. 

Table XXXIX 
Shows the cost of music instruction in the day academic 
high schools, the enrollment in music, the per capita cost 
of music instruction, the number of teachers; and the 
average number of pupils per teacher for the years 1906- 
1915: 



™ plowed Jjtioary I, 1902. 



1 
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Drawing and Applied Art: 
Cost of Instruction, Enrollment, Per Capita Cost, etc. 

Table XL 

Shows cost of instruction in drawing in day academic 
high schools, the enrollment in drawing classes, per capita 
cost of drawing instruction, number of drawing teachers, 
and average number of pupils per teacher, for the years 
1906-1915: 



1905-1906 
1906-1907 
1907-1908 
1908-1909 
1909-1910 
1910-1911 
1911-1912 
1912-1913 
1913-1914 
1914-1915 



A 6C 



♦$ 

* 



8.000.00 
8,900.00 
7,500.00 
10,700.00 
12,168.00 
10,948.55 
11,709. a^ 
17,626.92 
18,243.24 
20.196.64 






« ^ o 

e <» cf 

Wt3 f« 



"« 



1325 

1383 

570 

622 

726 

1016 

tll77 

1140 

1126 

1010 



* Comprised two single periods per week, 

t Comprised four double periods per week. 

** Comprised five double periods per week. 

t Fall term, 1911. 
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u 
!5 e o 

Sag 

CU 0.5 



6.03 
6.43 
13.15 
17.20 
16.76 
10.77 
9.94 
15.46 
16.20 
19.99 






2.h2:s 



u 
3 ^ •• te 



6 


220.83 


7 


197.57 


6 


95.00 


10 


62.20 


11 


66.00 


11.6 


87.58 


14.4 


81.73 


15.2 


75.00 


15.5 


72.6 


16.7 


60.48 
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Manual Training: 
Cost of Instruction, Enrollment, Per Capita Cost, etc. 

Table XLI 

Shows cost of instruction in manual training in day 
academic high schools, the enrollment in manual training, 
per capita cost of manual training instruction, number of 
pupils per teacher, for the years 1906-1915: 
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l&S3:l 
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Zt %'£ 


1905-1906 


S18.120.96 


1175 


15.42 


15 


78.3 


1906-1907 


20,436.75 


1211 


16.87 


17.2 


70.4 


1907-1908 


22.890.68 


1246 


18.37 


17.4 


71.6 


1908-1909 


20,272.80 


795 


25.50 


13.9 


57.1 


1909-1910 


17,200.00 


567 


30.33 


11.0 


51.5 


1910-1911 


17.191.88 


588 


29.23 


12.9 


45.5 


1911-1912 


19.196.83 


♦ 612 


31.36 


11.3 


54.1 


1912-1913 


19.109.44 


599 


31.90 


11.3 


53.0 


1913-1914 


18.170.91 


** 686 


26.48 


11.3 


60.7 


1914-1915 


17.612.05 


534 


32.98 


10.7 


49.9 


* Taken from fall term 


report. 








♦• Included 125 counted 


twice. 
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Physical Training : 
Cost of Instruction, Enrollment, Per Capita Cost, etc 



Table XLII 

Shows cost of instruction in physical training in day 
academic high schools, enrollment in physical training, 
per capita cost of physical training instruction, number of 
physical training teachers, and the average number of 
manual training teachers and the average number of 
pupils per teacher for the years 1906-1915: 
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1905-1906 1 


S 7.350.00 


3383 




2.17 


7 


483.2 


1906-1907 


7.350.00 


3587 




2.04 


7 


512.4 


1907-1908 


7,550.00 


3519 




2.14 


7 


502.7 


1908-1909 


7,900.00 


3020 




2.61 


7.5 


402.6 


1909-1910 


8,180.00 


2632 




3.10 


7.6 


346.3 


1910-1911 , 


9.077.25 


2975 




3.05 


8.3 


350.4 


1911-1912 


9.007.63 


*2218 




4.06 


7.5 


295.7 


1912-1913 ' 


9,040.96 


2451 




3.68 


7.6 


322.5 


1913-1914 


9.560.46 


2821 




3.38 


7.4 


381.2 


1914-1915 


12.177.29 


3037 


t 


4.00 1 


9.6 


316.3 



Special teachers of physical training were first employed during the school year 1902-03 
* Taken from fall term report, 1911. 
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Physical Training : 
Cost of Instruction, Enrollment, Per Capita Cost, etc. 

Table XLII 

Shows cost of instruction in physical training in day 
academic high schools, enrolknent in physical training, 
per capita cost of physical training instruction, number of 
physical training teachers, and the average number of 
manual training teachers and the average number of 
pupils per teacher for the years 1906-1915: 
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512.4 


1907-1908 
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, 3020 
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8,180.00 


' 2632 


3.10 


7.6 


346.3 


1910-1911 


9.077.25 


, 2975 


3.05 


8.3 


350.4 


1911-1912 


9,007.63 


' ♦2218 


4.06 


7.5 


295.7 


1912-1913 


9.040.96 


2451 


3.68 


7.6 


322.5 


1913-1914 


9.560.46 


2821 


3.38 


7.4 


381.2 


1914-1915 1 


12.177.29 


3037 


4.00 


9.6 


316.3 





Special teachers of physical training were first employed during the school year 1902-03 
* Taken from fall term report, 1911. 
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Physic 
Cost of Instruction, Eii 



Ta: 

Shows cost of instruct 
academic high schools, ( 
per capita cost of physical 
physical training teachers 
manual training teachers 
pupils per teacher for the ^ 
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8.180.00 
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Special teachers of physical training were first employed during the school year 1902-03 
Taken from fall term report, 1911. 
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Regular Day Elementary School 
Cost of Instruction 



Table XLVI 

Shows the cost of instruction in regular day elementary 
schools for the years 1906-1915, the increase and the per 
cent of increase of each year over the preceding, also the 
per cent of increase, 1915 over 1906: 
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day c 
schoc 


Incrc 
prcce 

I 


u « u 


Pcrc 
incrci 
1906 


1905-1906 


♦$1,049,276.31 


$57,307.45 


5.77 




1906-1907 


♦ 1.131,183.11 


81,906.80 


7.80 




1907-1908 


♦ 1.184,313.26 


53.130.15 


4.69 


1 


190&-1909 


♦ 1,245,217.32 


60.904.06 


5.14 




1909-1910 


1,298,977.60 


53.760.28 


4.31 




1910-1911 


1.351.414.18 


52,436.58 


4.03 




1911-1912 


1.412,087.27 


60,673.09 


4.49 




1912-1913 


1,490.613.23 


78.525.96 


5.56 




1913-1914 


1,601.349.77 


110,736.54 


7.42 


, 


1914-1915 


1,808,653.71 


207.303.94 


12.94 


72.37 


(a) Includes salary of principals, al 


io cost of German, 


manual training 


and cooking. 
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Enrollment by Years 



Table XLVII 

Shows the enrollment in the regular day elementary 
schools for the years 1906-1915, the increase and the per 
cent of increase of each year over the preceding, also the 
per cent of increase, 1915 over 1906: 
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1905-1906 


59,072 


2.354 


4.15 




1906-1907 


59.294 


222 


.37 




1907-1908 


58,967 


t 327 


t .55 




1908-1909 


59,285 


318 


.53 




1909-1910 


61.668 


2.383 


4.01 




1910-1911 


♦59.139 


t2.529 


t 4.1 




1911-1912 


60,255 


1,116 


1.88 




1912-1913 


67,719 


7,464 


12.22 




1913-1914 


72,889 


5.170 


7.63 




1914-1915 


77,494 


4,605 


5.94 

1 


31.18 



(a) Exclusive of transfers and the enrollment of all special schools other than backward 
schools. Backward schools not included in 1912-1913. 
♦ Does not include leavings and withdrawals of fall and winter quarters — 2406. 
t Decrease. 
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Enrollment by Grades 

Table XLVIII 

Shows enrollment in each grade of the day elementary 
schools and enrollment in all grades for the years 1906- 
1915: 











GRADE 




1st 


2nd 


3rd 


4th 


5th 


1905-1906 


♦13839 


9725 


10236 


8407 


7860 


1906-1907 


♦14189 


9684 


9970 


8842 


7704 


1907-1908 


♦14509 


9992 


9530 


8780 


7702 


1908-1909 


t 11868 8824 


8851 


8125 


7431 


1909-1910 


t 12697 


9960 


8752 


8222 


7223 


1910-1911 


111097 


8582 


8865 


8264 


7438 


1911-1912 


+10525 8917 


8408 


8416 


7786 


1912-1913 


** 13408 


9811 


9828 


9021 


8716 


1913-1914 


♦«14410 


11494 


10050 


9937 


8873 


1914-1915 


♦« 14521 


11758 


11501 


10245 


9755 



6th 


7th 


8th 


Total 


6362 


4567 


3515 


64511 


6389 


4592 


3245 


64624 


6179 


4974 


3254 


64920 


6017 


4761 


3706 


59583 


6120 


4924 


3870 


61668 


6074 


4995 


3824 


t59139> 


6703 


5193 


4307 


6025^ 


7260 


5966 


5439 


6944» 


7895 


6464 


6086 


75209- 


7993 


7130 


7115 


80018. 



t 



Includes transfers and enrollment of all special schools. 

Exclusive of transfers, but includes enrollment of all special schools except of Boys* 

School. 
Docs not include leavinRS and withdrawals of fall and winter quarters — 2406. 
Exclusive of transfers, but includes enrollment of all special schools except Detention 

and Continuation. 
Exclusive of transfers, but includes enrollment of all special schools except Detention. 
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Enrollment: Per Cent in Each Grade 

Table XLIX 

Shows per cent of the total enrollment in the regular 
day elementary schools in each grade for the years 
1906-1915 











GRADE 










1st 


2nd 


3rd 


4th 


5th 


6th 


7th 


8th 


190&-1906 


*21.45 


15.07 


15.86 


13.03 


12.18 


9.86 


7.07 


5.44 


1906-1007 


♦21.95 


14.98 


15.44 


13.68 


11.92 


9.88 


7.10 


5.02 


1907-1908 


♦22.34 


15.39 


14.67 


13.52 


11.86 


9.51 


7.66 


5.01 


1908-1909 


tl9.91 


14.80 


14.85 


13.63 


12.47 


10.09 


7.99 


6.21 


1909-1910 


+20.42 
+18.76 


16.15 


14.19 


13.33 


11.71 


9.92 


7.98 


6.27 


1910-1911 


14.51 


14.99 


13.97 


12.57 


10.27 


8.44 


6.47 


1911-1912 


+17.46 


14.79 


13.95 


13.96 


12.92 


11.12 


8.61 


7.14 


1912-1913 


**19.30 


14.12 


14.15 


12.98 


12.55 


10.45 


8.59 


7.83 


1913-1914 


♦«19.15 


15.29 


13.36 


13.21 


11.79 


10.49 


8.59 


8.09 


1914-1915 


♦«18.14 


14.69 


14.37 


12.80 


12.19 


9.98 


8.91 


8.89 



+ 



4D|t]|I 



Based on enrollment including transfers and enrollment of all special schools. 

Based on enrollment excluding transfers, but including enrollment of all special schools 

except Boys' School. 
Based on enrollment excluding transfers, but including enrollment of all special schools 

except Detention and Continuation. 
Based on enrollment, excluding transfers, of all schools except Detention. 
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Whole Number Teachers 



Table L 



Shows number of teachers in the regular day elemen- 
tary schools for the years 1906-1915, the increase and the 
per cent of increase of each year over the preceding, also 
the per cent of increase, 1915 over 1906: 
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1905-1006 


1.378.20 


190&-1907 


1,403.00 


1907-1908 


M71.00 


1908-1909 


1.514.70 


1909-1910 


1,515.7 


1910-1911 


1.879.0 


1911-1912 


1,585.6 


1912-1913 


1,<V62.1 


19ia-1914 


1,790.5 


1914-1915 


1,909.44 



s.s 

J5S. 



88.2 
24.80 
68.00 
43.70 
1.0 
363.9 
♦293.4 
76.1 
134.4 
112.94 







38.54 



(a) Includes all day elcmeatary school teachers other than teachers in special schools 
♦ Decrease. 
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Number Regular and Special Teachers 

Table LI 

Shows whole number teachers regular day elementary 
schools, the number of regular teachers in regular day 
schools, the per cent of whole number of teachers in reg- 
ular day schools regular teachers; it also shows the num- 
ber of special teachers in the regular day schools and the 
per cent of the whole number of teachers in the regular 
day elementary schools that are special teachers, for the 
years 1906-1915: 
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1906-1907 
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1907-1908 
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190S-1909 


1514.70 
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1909-1910 
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1910-1911 


1879.00 


1749.0 


1911-1912 


1585.60 


1445.0 


1912-1913 


1662.10 


1516.5 


1913-1914 
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1914-1915 
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No. special teachers regular 
day elementary schools 
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(d) Manu 
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teachers 


Domestic 

science 

teachers 


Physical 
traming 


Whole nu 
ber specia 
teachers 


97 


10.2 






107.2 


76 


11 






87 


76 


14 






90 


95 19 






114 


91 


27 






118 


94 


36 






130 


97.6 


45 






142.6 


99.6, 23 


23 




145.6 


101.5 


23 


27 




151.5 


50.8 


27.7 


29.64 


3.7 


111.84 
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7.78 
6.21 
6.12 
7.53 
7.78 
6.91 
9.00 
8.76 
8.43 
5.85 



(a) Includes all day elementary school teachers other than teachers in special schools. 

(b) Includes all teachers in regular day elementary schools other than teachers of German, 

manual training and domestic science, 
(d) Domestic science teachers included under manual training until 1912-1913. 
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Pupils per Teacher, on Whole Number Teachers 



Table LII 

Shows the enrollment in the regular day elementary 
schools, for the years 1906-1915, the number of teachers, 
the number of pupils per teacher, the decrease in number 
of pupils per teacher over preceding year, and the per 
cent of decrease in number pupils per teacher, 1915 over 
1906: 
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Pupils per Teacher on Number Regular Teachers 

Table LIII 

Shows the enrollment in the regular day elementary 
schools for the years 1906-1915, the number of regular 
teachers, the average number pupils per regular teacher, 
the decrease in number of pupils over the preceding year, 
also the per cent of decrease in number of pupils per reg- 
ular teacher, 1915 over 1906: 
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(a) Kxclusivc of transfers and the enrollment of all special schools other than backward 

schools. 

(b) Exclusive of German teacher, manual training and cooking teachers and teachers in all 

special schools. 
♦ Increase. 

t Exclusive of 2406 leavings and withdrawals, quarters Sept.-Feb., 1911. 
** Does not include backward schools. 
X Figured on annual enrollment which includes all students entered during the year, 
all gradutes, all leavings and withdrawals. 
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Per Capita Cost of Instruction 

Table LIV 

Shows cost of instruction in the regular day elementary 
schools for the years 1906-1915, the enrollment, the per 
capita cost of instruction, the increase and the per cent of 
increase in per capita cost of each year over the preceding, 
also the per cent of increase in per capita cost, 1915 over 
1906: 
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Includes salaries of principals, also cost of German and backward schools, but not the 
cost of instruction in Deaf School, Boys' School, special schools or School for Cripples. 
Exclusive of transfers and enrollment of all special schools, other than backward schools. 
Does not include the leavings and withdrawals of the fall and winter quarters — 2406. 
Does not include backward schools. 
Decrease. 
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German : 
Cost of Instruction, Enrollment, Per Capita Cost, etc. 



Table LV 

Shows cost of German instruction in the regular day 
elementary schools, the enrollment, the per capita cost of 
German instruction, the number of teachers and the 
average number of pupils per teacher for the years 1SH)8- 
1915: 
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(a) Exclusive of salary of exchange teachers. 

(b) Average monthly enrollment. 

(c) Exclusive of exchange teachers. 
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Manual Training and Home Arts: 
Cost of Instruction, Enrollment, Per Capita Cost, etc. 

Table LVI 

Shpws the cost of manual training and home arts in- 
struction in the regular day elementary schools, the en- 
rollment, the per capita cost, the number of teachers and 
the average number of pupils per teacher for the years 
1906-1915: 
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(a) One lesson per week in manual training for boys and one lesson per week in cooking 

for girls. 

(b) Domestic Science and Manual Training combined until 1912-1913. 
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SPECIAL DAY ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 

School for Deaf: 
Cost of Instruction, Enrollment, Per Capita Cost, etc. 

Table LVII 

Shows the cost of instruction in the School for Deaf, 
the enrollment, the per capita cost of instruction, the 
number of teachers and the average number of pupils per 
teacher for 1906-1915: 
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(a) Includes salary of principal. 
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Boys' School: 
Cost of Instruction, Enrollment, Per Capita Cost, etc. 

Table LVIII 

Shows cost of instruction in the Boys' School (school 
for truants), the enrollment, per capita cost of instruc- 
tion, the number of teachers, and average number of 
pupils per teacher for the years 1906-1915: 
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♦ Note: No student counted twricc. 

(a) Includes salary of principal. 

t Includes Detention School. 

♦♦ Docs not include Detention School. 
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(a) Special Schools of Individual Instruction: 
Cost of Instruction, Enrollment, Per Capita Cost, etc. 

Table LIX 

Shows cost of instruction in special schools for phys- 
ically and mentally defective children, the enrollment, per 
capita cost of instruction, the number of teachers and the 
average number of pupils per teacher for the years 1906- 
1915: 
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(a) Special schools were first organized by the Board of Education during the school year 
of 1904-1905. 
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Schools for Blind: 
Cost of Instruction, Enrollment, Per Capita Cost, etc. 

Table LX 

Shows cost of instruction in the Schools for Blind, the 
enrollment, per capita cost of instruction, the number of 
teachers and the average number of pupils per teacher for 
vears 1914-1915: 
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Schools for Backward Children: 
Cost of Instruction, Enrollment, Per Capita Cost, etc. 

Table LXI 

Shows the cost of instruction in Schools for Backward 
Children, the enrollment, per capita cost of instruction, 
the number of teachers and the average number of pupils 
per teacher for years 1914-1915: 
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♦ Average number of pupils per teacher is figured on annual enrollment, which includes 
all students entered during year, all graduates, all leavings and withdrawals. 
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School for Cripples: 
Cost of Instruction, Enrollment, Per Capita Cost, etc. 

Table LXII 

Shows the cost of instruction in the School for Cripples, 
the enrollment, the per capita cost of instruction, the 
number of teachers and the average number of pupils per 
teacher, 1914-1915: 
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Elementary Industrial School: 
Cost of Instruction, Enrollment, Per Capita Cost, etc. 

Table LXIII 

Shows the cost of instruction in the Elementary Indus- 
trial School, the enrollment, the per capita cost of instruc- 
tion, the number of teachers and the average number of 
pupils per teacher, 1914-1915: 
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(a) 



Includes salary of Principal. 

Averaf^e number of pupils per teacher is figured on annual enrollment, which includes 
all students entered during year, all graduates, all leavings and withdrawals. 
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Open Air Schools 
Cost of Instruction, Enrollment, Per Capita Cost, etc. 

Table LXVI 

Shows the cost of instruction in the Open Air Schools, 
the enrollment, the per capita cost of instruction, the 
number of teachers and the average number of pupils per 
teacher, 1914-1915: 
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Tuberculosis Tent Colony: 

Cost of Instruction, Enrollment, Per Capita Cost, etc. 

Table LXVII 

Shows the cost of instruction in the Tent Colony, the 
enrollment, the per capita cost of instruction, tjie number 
of teachers and the average number of pupils per teacher, 
1914-1915: 
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* Average number of pupils per teacher i« figured on annual enroUme nt, which includes 
all students entered during year, all graduates, all leavings and withdrawals. 
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School for Epileptic Children: 
Cost of Instruction, Enrollment, Per Capita Cost, etc. 

Table LXIV 

Shows the cost of instruction in the School for Epileptic 
Children, the enrollment, the per capita cost of instruction, 
the number of teachers and the average number of pupils 
per teacher, 1914-1915: 
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Schools for Foreign Children: 
Cost of Instruction, Enrollment, Per Capita Cost, etc. 

Table LX V 

Shows the cost of instruction in the Foreign Schools, 
the enrollment, the per capita cost of instruction, the 
number of teachers and the average number of pupils per 
teacher, 1914-1915. 
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* Average number of pupils per teacher is fii^red on annual enrollment, which indudea 
all students entered during year, all graduates, all leavings and withdrawals. 
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Girls' Farm Detention School: 
Cost of Instruction, Enrollment, Per Capita Cost, etc. 

Table LXVIII 

Shows the cost of instruction in the Girls' Farm Deten- 
tion School, the enrollment, the per capita cost of instruc- 
tion, the number of teachers and the average number of 
pupils per teacher, 1914-1915: 
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KINDERGARTEN 
Cost of Instruction, Enrollment, Per Capita Cost, etc. 

Table LXIX 

Shows the cost of kindergarten instruction, the enroll- 
ment, the per capita cost of instruction, the number of 
kindergarten teachers, and the average number of pupils 
per teacher for the years 1906-1915: 
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EVENING SCHOOLS 
Cost of Instruction, Enrollment, Per Capita Cost, etc. 

Table LXX 

Shows the cost of instruction in the evening high 
schools, the enrollment, the per capita cost of instruction, 
the number of evening high school teachers and the aver- 
age number of evening high school pupils per teacher for 
each of the years 1906-1915 : 
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Cost of Instruction, Enrollment, Per Capita Cost, etc. 

Table LXXI 

Shows the cost of instruction in the evening elementary 
schools, the enrollment, the per capita cost, the number of 
evening elementary school teachers and the average num- 
ber of pupils per teacher for the years 1906-1915: 
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SUMMER SCHOOLS 
Cost of Instruction, Enrollment, Per Capita Cost, etc. 

Table LXXII 

Shows the cost of instruction in the summer high 
schools, the enrollment, the per capita cost of instruction^ 
the number of summer high school teachers, and the aver- 
age number of pupils per teacher for the years 1906-1915: 
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^Includes pnncipali. 
fFigured on number teachers according to Board Rule Count. 
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Comparative Tables Summer High Schools 
Cost of Instruction, Enrollment, Per Capita Cost, etc. 

Table LXXIII 

Shows the cost of instruction in the summer high 
schools, the enrollment, the per capita cost of instruction, 
the number of teachers, and the average number of pupils 
per teacher for the years 1911-1915: 
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Number Making Up All Work and Per Capita Cost 

Table LXXIV 

Shows cost of instruction in summer high schools, the 
enrollment, the number remaining to end of term, the 
nimiber making up all work, per cent of enrollment mak- 
ing up all work, and the per capita cost of number making 
up all work, for the years 1906-1915: 
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SUMMER ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 
Cost of Instruction, Enrollment, Per Capita Cost, etc. 

Table LXXV 

Shows the cost of instruction in the summer, grammar 
schools, the enrollment, the per capita cost of instruction, 
the number of summer grammar school pupils per teacher, 
for the years 1906-1915: 
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Summer grammar school organized 1905. 
t Not exact. 
* Includes all grades. 
X Included 121 primary students enrolled for Observation class work. 
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Number Making Up All Work and Per Capita Cost 

Table LXXVI 

Shows cost of instruction in the summer grammar 
schools, the enrollment, the number remaining to end of 
term, nimiber making up all work, per cent of enrollment 
making up all work, also the per capita cost of number 
making up all work, for the years 1907-1915: 
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SUMMER FOREIGN SCHOOLS 
Cost of Instruction, Enrollment, Per Capita Cost, etc. 

Table LXXVII 

Shows cost of instruction in the summer special for- 
eign schools, the enrollment, the per capita cost of instruc- 
tion, the number pupils per teacher for years 1913-1915: 
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SUMMER BACKWARD SCHOOLS 
Cost of Instruction, Enrollment, Per Capita Cost, etc. 

Table LXXVIII 

Shows cost of instruction in the summer special back- 
ward schools, the enrollment, the per capita cost of instruc- 
tion, the number of pupils per teacher for year 1914-1915: 
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(a) Summer Boys' School: 
Cost of Instruction, Enrollment, Per Capita Cost, etc. 

Table LXXIX 

Shows cost of instruction in summer boys' school, the 
enrollment, the per capita cost of instruction, number of 
teachers in summer boys' school, and the average number 
of pupils per teacher, for each of the years 1907-1915: 
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(a) Summer boys' school was organized 1906, but no record of enrollment for that year 
is at hanci. 
* Counting each child once and not Detention School. 
•• Detention School. 
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Summer School for Blind: 
Cost of Instruction, Enrollment, Per Capita Cost, etc. 

Tabic LXXX 

Shows the cost of instruction in the school for blind, 
the enrollment, the per capita cost of instruction, the num- 
ber of teachers and the average nimiber of pupils per 
teacher, 1914-1915: 
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Summer Open Air Schools: 
Cost of Instruction, Enrollment, Per Capita Cost, etc. 

Table LXXXI 

Shows the cost of instruction in open air schools, the 
enrollment, the per capita cost of instruction, the number 
of teachers and the average number of pupils per teacher, 
1914-1915: 
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Summer Tuberculosis Tent •Colony 
Cost of Instruction, Enrollment, Per Capita Cost, etc. 

Tabic LXXXII 

Shows the cost of instruction, the enrollment, the per 
capita cost of instruction, the number of teachers and the 
average number of pupils per teacher 1914-1915: 
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Summer Girls' Farm Detention School 
Cost of Instruction, Enrollment, Per Capita Cost, etc. 

Tabic LXXXIII 

Shows the cost of instruction, the enrollment, the per 
capita cost of instruction, the number of teachers and the 
average number of pupils per teacher 1914-1915: 
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(a) Summer Primary School: 
Cost of Instruction, Enrollment, Per Capita Cost, etc. 

Table LXXXIV 

Shows cost of instruction in the summer primary 
schools, the enrollment, per capita cost of instruction, 
number of summer primary school teachers, and the aver- 
age number pupils per teacher, for each of the years 
1907-1915: 
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Summer primary schools were organized by the Board of Elducation in 1903. but en- 
rollment was not separated from summer kindergarten until 1906-7. 
Records of primary combined with summer grammar. 
Listed under grammar students as they were enrolled for observation class work. 
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(a) Summer Kindergarten: 
Cost of Instruction, Enrollment, Per Capita Cost, etc. 

Tabic LXXXV 

Shows cost of instruction in the summer kindergartens, 
the enrollment, the per capita cost of instruction, number 
of teachers and the average number of pupils per teacher 
for each of the years 1907-1915: 
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ECONOMIES EFFECTED. 

An understanding of one of the problems which 
have confronted the Cleveland public school system in 
the four years from September 1, 1912, to August 151, 
1916, may be gained from a careful contemplation of 
the growth in school attendance during this period. The 
total increase in the enrollment in this time was 22,529. 
These figures represent a growth in attendance a little 
greater than the total of the thirteen years preceding 
1912-13, and an addition equal to more than twenty- 
eight per cent of the total enrollment of 1911-12. Cal- 
culated on the basis of the average number of pupils per 
teacher in 1911-12, this increase represents a need of 540 
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rooms for elementary schools and 65 rooms for the high 
schools, a total of 605 rooms. This increase in attendance 
has been as surprising as it has been great. Even had 
the needful financial means been at hand at the very be- 
ginning of this period, embarrassment could not have 
been escaped altogether; but the funds were not avail- 
able to provide room for this unexampled increase. Bond 
issues, though ungrudgingly voted by the electors, have 
been woefully insufficient, and the tax duplicate has 
lagged far behind the growth in population. It was early 
manifest to the Educational Department that funds avail- 
able for buildings were far from adequate and that 
consequently others plans must be devised to assist in 
the solution of the housing problems presented by this 
enormous increase in attendance. 

In 1911-12 the number of pupils per teacher in the 
elementary schools was 38; in 1915-16 it was 42.9. This 
means that the elementary teachers in 1915-16 cared for 
4.9 more pupils on the average than in 1911-12. The 
significance of this increase will be better understood if 
we bear in mind that this is the average increase for the 
total of 1879.4 elementary teachers, exclusive of prin- 
cipals and teachers of special schools. In 1915-16 the 
elementary teachers employed cared for 9,209 more pupils 
than they would if the average number per teacher had 
been the same as in 1911-12. Stating the matter in still 
another way, 242.5 fewer elementary teachers were em- 
ployed the past year than would have been needed had 
the per capita of pupils to teachers in 1911-12 been main- 
tained. The saving for elementary pupils is thus equal 
to 242.4 rooms, or more than ten elementary school 
buildings of twenty-four rooms each. 

These figures do not include the Detroit, Empire and 
Observation junior high schools, which are composed of 
pupils of the seventh and eighth elementary grades. 
While the number of pupils per room in the junior high 
schools is somewhat greater than the number in the 
corresponding elementary grades, the number of pupils 
per teacher is smaller. However, the variations in these 
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three junior high schools do not materially alter the 
significance of the facts as stated above. 

The increase in the enrollment of all high schools the 
past four years is 1,971, or more than twenty-five per 
cent. In that time little provision has been made for 
the accommodation of this large growth. West Tech- 
nical High School was opened in the year 1911-12, and 
was intended to care for about 800 pupils. Besides this, 
two rooms have been added to East Technical High 
School and a building has been rented nearby for the 
further relief of that school. 

Last year domestic science courses were provided in 
all the academic high schools and use has been made 
of a number of rooms for this activity which were not 
calculated for regular class-room work. Yet, these pro- 
visions for relief have not kept pace with the growth of 
the high schools. Sixty-five rooms would be necessary 
to care for this additional enrollment if we were to use 
as a basis the number of pupils per teacher of 1911-12. 
The situation here, as in the elementary schools, has been 
taken care of in large measure by assigning a greater 
average number of pupils per teacher. The 220.7 teach- 
ers employed in the academic high schools the past year 
have averaged 1.1 more pupils than did the teachers in 
1911-12; the 144.8 teachers in the technical schools aver- 
aged four more pupils than did the teachers in these 
schools four years previous ; and the 40.3 teachers in the 
High School of Commerce averaged 5.9 more. Thus on 
the basis of 1911-12, the enrollment last year would have 
required eight more teachers in the academic high 
schools, fifteen more in the technical high schools, and 
eight more in the High School of Commerce, or a total 
of thirty-one more teachers, and a corresponding addi- 
tional number of rooms. 

By thus absorbing the 242.5 elementary schools and 
the 31 high school classes, necessity for the outlay of not 
less than $3,000,000.00 in new buildings and an additional 
salary charge of hundreds of thousands of dollars has 
been obviated. The saving in salaries the past year alone 
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is approximately $200,000.00. The justification of this 
policy of increasing the average number of pupils per 
teacher, as I said one year ago, **rests chiefly in its 
approach to meeting the conditions caused by the short- 
age of funds and the unparalleled growth of the schools." 

In the Seventy-ninth Annual Report of the Super- 
intendent of Schools attention was called to the subject 
of retardation in the primary grades. In 1914, in spite 
of the better work done by the children of these grades, 
it was discovered that the percentage of retardation w^as 
substantially the same as before. It was argued that if 
pupils were formerly fit to pass with a certain recognized 
degree of proficiency, practically the same proficiency 
should now be considered adequate. The part of the 
annual report cited above is as follows: '*When certain 
improved methods were introduced into the schools three 
years ago, it was confidently expected that the percentage 
of retarded pupils in the First Grade would be materially 
reduced. The second year's experience with these 
methods I expected would show not only the educative 
value of the better teaching, but I hoped to find also 
that there had been an important economic gain. Re- 
tardation is costly, and I hoped for a smaller percentage 
of repeaters as a result of more efficient class-room work 
in the primary grades. But the statistics showed prac- 
tically the same percentage of pupils in the First Grade 
as in the previous years. 

"Although before the adoption of the present meth- 
ods of teaching the number of books read in the First 
Grade ranged from one to three or four, and the first year 
under the new plan the minimum was substantially equal 
to the maximum under the former plan, while the maxi- 
mum had been advanced to upwards of twenty, the per- 
centage of failures remained pratically stationary. At a 
meeting of the Assistant Superintendents, the General 
Supervisors and the Superintendent, the subject was con- 
sidered from every conceivable point of view. It was 
agreed that, along w^ith the better quality of teaching, 
there had come a higher standard for promotion. It 
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apparently did not seem quite clear to the teachers that 
if the better section were promoted only on the character 
and amount of work which thev did, the slower division 
should be awarded the same distinction. Manifestly the 
stronger groups were hindering the progress of the 
slower. At once the question arose, why, if the slower 
divisions were doing as much work and apparently as 
good work as that on which the stronger groups won 
their promotions formerly, they were not just as ready 
for the next grade. Nothing can have a more depressing 
effect upon the child's mind than the thought at the outset 
that he is a failure, and no greater handicap to the prog- 
ress of the normal child can be readily imagined. 

"For these reasons it was decided that in the second 
semester, as soon as a First Grade division was able to 
undertake safelv the work of the Second Grade, the ad- 
vance was to be made. As a consequence, 45 such 
divisions were thus advanced and the way for the slower 
pupils made clear. This plan was adopted in a more 
limited way in the Second Grade. It is expected that 
some of these divisions will cover easily three grades in 
two years, and the wet blanket of enforced retardation 
will be removed from many. It is our hope that next 
year a still larger number of divisions will experience the 
advantages of this plan." 

As has been stated here, forty-five divisions thus 
were allowed to progress the first semester (second 
semester of 1914-15) after the inauguration of this new 
promotion plan. At the close of the school term in June, 
1916, 140 divisions in the elementary schools had pro- 
gressed from one-fourth of a grade to a full grade beyond 
the normal advance. Of these divisions, 28 had gained 
one-fourth of a year's work, 106 one-half of a year's 
work, and 6 a full year's work. The total number 
of pupils advanced under this plan was 2,525. This 
represents a gain of 60 semester rooms; in other 
words, the use of 60 rooms one semester, or the 
equivalent of a 30-room building for one year. These 
advances have not been made by crowding the pupils to 
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their limit. On the contrary, strict injunction has been 
given that in no case shall a division be allowed to 
advance unless it is clear that the needs of the pupils 
require such advance, and in no case is a division allowed 
to "skip" any of the work. The plan is merely to permit 
such progress as the needs of the pupils may dictate. 
While there has been a manifest gain by this process for 
the classes which have gone forward more rapidly than 
the schedule prescribes, the remainder of the divisions 
have benefited by being allowed to advance more nearly 
according to their ability. The improvement is indicated 
by the smaller proportion of First Grade enrollment and 
the relatively larger proportion of Second Grade pupils. 
For the year ending in June, 1914, the First (irade com- 
prised 19.1 per tent of the total elementary school enroll- 
ment, and the Second Grade pupils were equal to only 
81.3 per cent of the First Grade. For the year 1915-16, 
the First Grade pupils comprised only 17.8 per cent of the 
total elementary enrollment, and the Second Grade pupils 
equalled 87.5 per cent of the First Grade. 

Still another economy effected in this period of four 
years is to be found in the conduct of the summer schools. 
In the summer of 1913 the high schools were put upon a 
forward study basis. Instead of conducting classes for 
pupils who had failed in order to enable them to recover 
lost ground, the schools were organized on the basis of 
forward work. In each subject pursued a semester's 
assignment was to be covered. The length of the summer 
term is practically equal to one-half of one semester. It 
became necessary, therefore, to cover the usual work of a 
subject in one-half the regular time. Thus in the aca- 
demic schools, for instance, a pupil may take two subjects 
instead of four, and so complete a regular semester's 
work in half the usual number of subjects. In the tech- 
nical schools three-fifths of the regular number of sub- 
jects are carried by the pupil through the stressing of 
shop work. The gain in the high schools during the last 
summer term by subjects was 5,863, This, reduced to 
number of pupils promoted, represents 1,255, or a gain 
of 48 semester-rooms. Included in this list of promo- 
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tions were 101 who finished the course and received their 
high school diplomas. 

The elementary schools were conducted eight weeks, 
and 2,4^0 pupils were advanced one semester as a result 
of their work. This number of promotions represents a 
gain of 60 semester rooms. The gain, therefore, through 
the work of the last summer term was one semester for 
3,735 pupils and a housing gain of 108 semester rooms. 

The total attendance at the summer high schools 
was 2,055, or more than one-fourth of the total enrollment 
for the year; the total registration for the elementary 
grades was 4,014, or five per cent of the annual enroll- 
ment. 

The advisability of extending and elaborating the 
work of the elementary summer schools should be given 
consideration. It should, I believe, partake less of the 
make-up character, and be given over more to forward 
work, after the manner of the summer high schools. 

Further economies are purposed for the year 1916-17. 
Additional consolidations have been arranged. In the 
kindergarten a plan has been adopted which will result 
in both economy and efficiency. It is estimated by the 
Supervisor of Reference and Research that 33 kinder- 
garten teachers will be saved. The number of kinder- 
garten pupils per teacher is in harmony with the prac- 
tice generally in cities of Cleveland's class. But the 
number of pupils necessary in order that an assistant may 
be assigned to a director is somewhat larger than is de- 
sirable. With this exception, the plan as adopted should 
operate to the benefit of the system. The pupils' "waiting 
list" cannot fail to be fruitful of better attendance and of 
a keener appreciation on the part of both children and 
parents. The number of teachers saved will not be a net 
gain, however, for it is safe to predict that the enrollment 
in the kindergarten will be materially greater than here- 
tofore. 

SALARY ADJUSTMENT. 

With the establishment of the technical and com- 
mercial high schools was provided the longer day for. 
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those schools and a differential of twenty per cent in 
salary in favor of the teachers employed in them. This 
differential was due to the fact that these teachers were 
required to teach more periods than those engaged in the 
work of the academic schools. This arrangement did not 
lend itself to harmony in the system. Seeing the oppor- 
tunity for better salary immediately and a higher maxi- 
mum for the future, many strong teachers who felt 
confident of their ability to teach the longer hours sought 
service in the new type of schools. Moreover, for the 
same reason, these schools were more attractive to many 
capable teachers outside of Cleveland who sought em- 
ployment here. The academic schools were thus mani- 
festly at a disadvantage, and the consciousness of this 
fact instantly and continuously manifested itself. 

Immediately after I assumed the duties of Superin- 
tendent of Schools this situation w^as brought to my 
attention in a formal manner, and very frequently there- 
after I was reminded of it informally. It became mani- 
fest, on a study of the situation, that harmony would not 
reign until a more equable schedule of salaries and 
hours was adopted. To lower the salaries of the teachers 
of the special high schools was not to be thought of, nor 
could their number of hours per day be lessened without 
impairing the efficiency of the work. Besides there was 
the ever-growing deficiency in the operating funds of the 
schools. 

In response to the call for an advance in salaries for 
the academic school teachers I made the statement that I 
was willing, with a view to presenting the matter to the 
Board of Education, to give consideration to a plan which 
in its operation would not increase the budget. If an in- 
crease in salaries were to be made which would entail a 
larger expense, I argued, the elementary school teachers 
were entitled to first consideration. To this a generous 
response came from the teachers of some of the academic 
schools. 

A condition prerequisite to presenting this matter of 
high school salaries to the Board of Education was that 
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it should be the unanimous wish of the high schools. The 
success of the plan seemed promising, but when the vote 
was taken two schools registered their opposition to the 
proposal. And here the matter rested until late in the 
year 1914-15, when 1 ventured to revive its consideration. 

The plan as presented to the teachers of the academic 
high schools originally in the year 1912-13 was that the sal- 
ary schedule and the hours of service for them should be 
the same as those for the technical and commercial schools. 
In effect five teachers in the academic schools were to 
teach as many periods as had been taught by six teachers 
formerly, and the salaries of the five teachers were to be 
equivalent to the salaries of six under the old schedule. 
In other words, it was intended to apply the twenty per 
cent differential of the special high schools to the aca- 
demic high school teachers. There was to be twenty 
per cent more service and twenty per cent more pay. 
Provision in the plan was made for those teachers who 
might find the longer hours of service too onerous, to 
teach fewer periods and receive proportionately less 
salary. Thus those who might wish to continue to teach 
the same number of periods as before would be permitted 
to do so without any loss of salary as compared with that 
received by them under the schedule then in force. 

This proposition was discussed at great length by 
members of the Board and of the- teaching force. Some 
urged that the schedule of salaries for the technical and 
commercial high school teachers be reduced to that of 
the academic teachers, while others favored the applica- 
tion of the schedule of the special high schools to all 
other high schools. As is often the case when different 
views contend, the result was a compromise. 

On December 27, 1915, by resolution No. 5398-A. 
by Mr. Bushnell, the Board adopted a new schedule for all 
high schools. This was to become effective in 1916-17. 
It provided for a substantial advance in pay for all 
academic high school teachers and for a time schedule 
equal to that of the special high schools. The salary 
advance of teachers in the technical and commercial 
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schools was brought temporarily to a halt. The maxi- 
mum of the salaries of the academic high schools was 
advanced to $2,200, and that of the technical and com- 
mercial schedule was reduced from $2,400 to $2,200. It 
was provided, however, that the new schedule should not 
operate to reduce the salary of any person then in the 
service. Thus teachers receiving $2,300 or $2,400 per 
year continue to receive the same salary as under the old 
schedule. The assistant principals of the academic 
schools also receive increases of $100 per year. 

The new schedule has been generally well received. 
Even the teachers in the special high schools had recog- 
nized that the situation was embarrassing, if not intoler- 
able. They had realized that there was an element of 
instability in the schedule variations and that there must 
be insecurity until a more equitable arrangement was 
made. Little more need be said of the effect of the 
adoption of the schedule than that today unusual har- 
mony reigns among the high schools. The Board of 
High School Principals, through their Secretary, de- 
clared this act of making uniform the conditions and 
compensation of service to be "the most far-reaching and 
universally beneficent piece of constructive legislation, so 
far as the Cleveland high schools are concerned, that has 
been proposed in the last two decades of school history 
in Cleveland." 

July 17, 1916, the Superintendent of Schools sub- 
mitted to the Board a proposed salary schedule for both 
principals and teachers in the elementary schools, and 
asked that it be referred to the appropriate committees. 

The present schedule provides for the payment of 
principals of the various elementary schools on an exact 
per room basis. For every additional standard room a 
principal has under her supervision she receives an addi- 
tional $20. The proposed schedule does away with this 
petty distinction, and creates three classes. In the first 
class are placed all schools of 15 or fewer rooms. Five 
years of salary advancement are provided for this class: 
the first year, $1,200 ; the second, $1,300 ; the third, $1,400 ; 
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the fourth, $1,500, and the fifth, $1,600. The second class 
embraces all schools containing from 16 to 24 rooms, and 
the salary schedule runs from $1,700 the first year to 
$2,000 the fourth year. The third class contains all build- 
ings of 25 or more rooms, and provides for advances from 
$2,100 to $2,400, with yearly increases of $100 as in the 
lower classes. The Boys' School and the training schools 
at Case-Woodland and Willson are placed in the third 
and highest class. 

Provision is also made for a new classification for 
principals of junior high schools. Principals of the first 
class would receive $1,800 the first year, $1,900 the second 
year, and $2,000 the third year and thereafter. Under 
the second class the salary provided for the first year is 
$2,100, and $100 is added each year until the fifth year, 
when the maximum of $2,500 is reached. 

The most important advance proposed by this sched- 
ule is that for the regular elementary teachers. The 
present schedule fixes the maximum at $1,000. This, of 
course, does not apply to the training and observation 
teachers, the teachers of the blind, and those at Brownel! 
Industrial School and the Boys* School, who receive dif- 
ferentials varying from 10 per cent to a flat rate of $100 
per year extra. The proposed advance for the elementary 
teachers is small, when we take into consideration their 
training and also the salaries of high school teachers; 
and especially when we compare the salaries of the ele- 
mentary teachers with the wages which the trades com- 
mand. Yet it has been necessary to consider the 
condition of the school funds in contemplating such an 
advance. The teachers of the elementary schools com- 
prise the great body of instructors, and the proposed 
changes would mean a very substantial increase in the 
school expenditures. In presenting this schedule the 
Superintendent was not unmindful of the fact that the 
finances of the Board might not justify the full increase 
immediately, and so proposed a plan of advancement 
whereby those teachers who should do satisfactory 
graduate work in approved institutions might be pro- 
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moted from time to time in the salary schedule until the 
new maximum of $1,200 should be reached. This alter- 
native would have added only a few thousand dollars to 
the payroll during the year 1916-17 and would have been 
a fitting recognition of the efforts of teachers to improve 
themselves professionally. 

Another schedule which is now in committee is one 
to revise the salaries of certain supervisory officers who 
now receive much less than like officers in other cities 
of Cleveland's class. The proposed change for this 
branch of the service would add only a few thousand 
dollars to the expenditures. Moreover, it contemplates 
more service and better service. 

THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS. 

The year has witnessed the establishment of three 
junior high schools — the first in Cleveland. The Empire 
Junior High occupies the entire 24-room building at 
Empire Avenue and East 93rd Street. Detroit Junior 
High shares its building with some of the lower elemen- 
tary grades, and the junior high school at Observation 
School has been conducted in one room. While the ma- 
terial conditions have been thus various, the results have 
been such as to justify a wide extension of the junior high 
school organization in the fall of 1916, with a view to its 
early application to the appropriate grades throughout 
the city. 

In the course of the past summer legislation has 
been enacted by the Board to establish this type of 
schools at Addison, Central High, Mill, South and Wil- 
lard schools, and to transfer to Fairmount School the 
very meager junior high activity at Observation School. 
There have thus early been established eight junior high 
schools. Empire and Mill buildings are given over com- 
pletely to junior high school activities; at Addison and 
Fairmount a little space is used for the accommodation 
of the very small children from nearby homes; Detroit, 
South and Willard each houses a junior high school and 
a considerable number of elementary schools; and Cen- 
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tral High School shares its quarters with junior hig-h 
school pupils of the Seventh and Eighth grades. 

While this variety has been due to the pressing need 
for economy of space, it will serve to illustrate different 
plans of division. Central should become a six-year high 
school, whereas by the addition of the ninth grade such 
schools as Empire, Addison and Mill will become readily 
parts of the 6-3-3 plan. 

For months a course of study for a three year junior 
high school has been forming. The aim has been a 
consistent curriculum for all pupils up to the completion 
of the ninth grade. The curricula provided for the 
various high schools have made it necessary for a pupil 
to decide at the completion of the eighth grade the course 
he is to pursue in the next four years. Many argue that 
the choice of course and the consequent probable choice 
of vocation should be delayed as long as possible. To 
these the new ninth year course should be very welcome. 
In this course much prevocational work is provided, in 
order to afford the pupil an opportunity to test his 
capacities and tastes in a variety of lines. At the end 
of the third year of such a school a pupil will be better 
able to judge what course he should pursue in the senior 
high school. Moreover, it will be possible to make a 
change at the beginning of the tenth grade without that 
loss of credit which heretofore has followed the transfer 
of pupils from one type of high school to another. 

Unless there should be an unexpected increase in the 
enrollment of two or three high schools, they may very 
profitably follow the plan adopted for Central High 
School. A six-year course, wisely administered in these 
schools, should bring the benefits of the more modern 
organization to many hundreds more pupils, and the 
more extended use of these buildings and their equipment 
would prove a wise economy. Already plans are being 
made for such changes in some of these schools. 

In my letter of September 6, 1916, to the Director of 
Schools pointing out the more pressing needs for building 
relief, I recommended the erection of two thirtv room and 
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two twenty-four room junior high school buildings by 
means of the proposed bond issue. It has seemed to me 
good policy, until the junior high school organization 
is complete throughout the city, that new buildings, so 
far as possible, should be erected for the housing of this 
activity. Not all of the more pressing needs of the sys- 
tem can be cared for by the construction of junior high 
schools, however, and much of the building fund must go 
constantly to the relief of the regular elementary schools. 

AID FOR SUPERVISING PRINCIPALS. 

To be a supervising principal today signifies more 
than it did a decade ago. Then it meant to keep the gen- 
eral order of a school and to see that the individual 
teacher covered with her class the work laid out bv the 
central office. Today the principal is expected to visit the 
classes of her building, study their conduct and the meth- 
ods and material used, and with a clear understanding 
of the pedagogical principles involved assist the indi- 
vidual teacher to do her best. 

When this new type of supervision was first pro- 
posed, certain very successful principals expressed grave 
fear that it would dwarf the individuality of the teacher. 
And this fear was rather natural from the point of view 
of those who had succeeded under the former plan of 
administration. But in the light of experience these fears 
have proved groundless. Never have the individuality 
and personality of the teacher shown themselves so pro- 
nounced as under the later scheme of supervision. 

A large number of our principals have set them- 
selves earnestly to the task of scientific supervision. Not 
a few have taken summer courses at Columbia University 
and other institutions outside of Cleveland, and many 
have made use of our own Cleveland School of Education 
and the extension courses of the Cleveland Normal School 
and Western Reserve University, in their efforts to im- 
prove themselves as supervisors of the work entrusted 
to their care. 
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But the principals found a serious impediment in the 
vast amount of administrative and clerical work which 
they were called upon to perform. Each principal of a 
building of thirty or more schools for some time has been 
given the continuous clerical assistance of a young 
teacher, but the principals of buildings with fewer than 
thirty rooms were given no relief whatever, and they 
necessarily continued to give much of their valuable time 
and attention to matters which young high school grad- 
uates could do quite as well. It was, therefore, an impor- 
tant step which the Board took when it authorized the 
employment of clerical assistants to aid the principals of 
all schools of from twenty to twenty-nine rooms one-half 
of each day in order that they might devote this time to 
the study of class-room work, and to the help of the 
teachers. 

EVENING SCHOOLS 

Under the schedule for the evening high schools 
which has been in operation many years, the incentive 
is not great for pupils in the academic high schools to do 
advance work. What the pupils usually hope to accom- 
plish is to make up work in which they have failed in the 
day school, or to strengthen themselves in subjects in 
which they feel need of greater proficiency. 

While the regulations promise a diploma to pupils 
who complete the evening high school course, its certifi- 
cation is based upon credits which are not to be com- 
pared with those earned by pupils taking the four years* 
course in the day high schools. Sixteen credits must be 
earned to entitle the evening high school pupil to a 
diploma. Each of these credits is based upon work rep- 
resented by one two-hour recitation period per week for 
one year. Under the present schedule this would mean 
forty sixty-minute hours, the equivalent of 53 2/3 forty- 
five minute recitation periods, as compared with 190 
recitation periods which constitute the time basis of each 
of the sixteen credits required by the day high schools 
for a diploma. For an evening school diploma the pupil 
must do work equivalent to 853 1/3 forty-five minute 
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periods, as contrasted with 3040 forty-five minute periods 
in a four years course in the day schools. 

This night high school diploma clearly was not in- 
tended to qualify the possessor to matriculate in a school 
of law or medicine or any other institution which, under 
the statutes of the State, require a diploma from a first 
grade high school as a condition of graduation. 

A striking comparison of the work done in the even- 
ing high schools with that accomplished in the day high 
schools is conjprised in the statement that.it would re- 
quire 2Sy2 years for a pupil in the evening high schools, 
attending two evenings per week during the twenty 
weeks' course, to do the equivalent of the work accom- 
plished by a pupil in the four years' course of the day 
high schools. A pupil attending four evenings per week 
for twenty weeks (eight hours per week) can complete 
the equivalent of the four years' day course in 14j4 years. 

These figures apply to the technical and commercial 
high schools as well as to the academic, but they do not 
have the same meaning because the pupils enrolled in 
the technical and commercial courses are there with a 
definite purpose to acquire certain special training. They 
do not have in view a college course or a professional 
career. 

In the evening classes at the High School of Com- 
merce most of the pupils, with the exception of those in 
bookkeeping and shorthand, attend four evenings, or 
eight hours, each week, and devote the entire time to 
two subjects. 

In the evening technical schools, however, few pu- 
pils attend more than two evenings per week, and most 
of their work is shop practice. In the evening classes at 
the academic high schools many pupils attend four nights 
per week, devoting one hour an evening to each of two 
subjects; others take four subjects. 

If the evening high schools are to be made compar- 
able with the day high schools as an effective educational 
force they must be reorganized. This reorganization 
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should provide for the extension of the yearly term, and 
possibly a lengthening of the evening session. 

A yearly term of fifty weeks would more nearly meet 
the requirements of the pupils who attend these schools 
for real forward work with college entrance in view. An 
evening session from seven o'clock to 9:15 o'clock would 
provide for three regular forty-five minute periods each 
evening, and establish a basis upon which the work of 
the pupils in the evening schools could be compared bet- 
ter with that done in the day schools. During a term of 
fifty weeks, four evenings per week, with three periods 
per evening, there would be provided 600 forty-five min- 
ute periods of recitation, as against 760 periods per school 
year for four subjects in the day academic high schools. 
At present in a twenty weeks' term but 160 hours are 
devoted to recitation, which is equivalent to 213 1/3 forty- 
five minute periods. This suggested change would en- 
able an ambitious and energetic pupil in the evening high 
schools to accomplish in five and 1/15 years what is now 
done by pupils in the day high schools in four years. 

This longer term, I have no doubt, would be satis- 
factory to those who desire to do college preparatory 
work in the evening high schools. The additional cost 
of operating the schools during the longer term could be 
met by a readjustment of the fees. I am informed by the 
President of the Evening High School Alumni Associa- 
tion that pupils would be glad to pay fees which might 
be required by the Board under such reorganization of 
the night school activity as I have suggested. 

While only a minority of the pupils in the evening 
high schools would be able to take this intensive forward 
work, a considerably larger proportion of them no doubt 
would appreciate the opportunity. 

My suggestion is, therefore, that one academic high 
school be selected in which to organize classes in accord- 
ance with this recommendation for a term of fifty weeks, 
and that the other academic high schools, the High 
School of Commerce, and the Technical high schools be 
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conducted for a term of twenty weeks, as provided by the 
regulations adopted September 25, 1916. 

The Supervisor of the Evening High Schools is of 
the opinion that it would be unwise to provide a uniform 
term of fifty weeks for all of these schools, for the reason 
that many pupils who enroll in them for the purpose of 
pursuing one or two subjects would not be able to give 
to the preparation of their lessons the time which would 
be required for the longer course. He believes, however, 
that the pupils who enter the evening high schools with 
the distinct purpose of earning credits required to entitle 
them to a diploma equivalent to that of the day schools 
would be able to do the work satisfactorily. He is also 
of the opinion that most of these pupils would make 
rapid progress in the evening schools, for the reason that 
they are more mature than the average pupil in the day 
high schools. 

In some other cities the evening high schools have 
been organized on the basis of a longer term than is 
provided in Cleveland, and credits approaching more 
nearly in value those awarded pupils in the day high 
schools are granted. 

This is particularly the case in Cincinnati, where the 
evening high schools are classed as high schools of the 
first grade. The term consists of thirty-two weeks per 
year, four nights per week, two hours per night, from 
7 :30 to 9 :30 o'clock. The course covers four years, and 
for its completion the University of Cincinnati allows 
tw^elve credits towards entrance. The time is to be ex- 
tended from four to five years, the same number of 
weeks and hours per week as at present, and the Univer- 
sity of Cincinnati has agreed to allow fifteen credits for 
this new course. 

The evening elementary schools of Cleveland are 
conducted much as are those of other large cities. Their 
purposes are the same, their methods similar, and their 
teaching force of like quality. The chief purpose sub- 
served by these schools is to enable the foreign-born resi- 
dents to acquire the use of the language of this country. 
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The United States Bureau of Immigration advises that 
pupils be classified (1) according to relative ability to 
speak English, and (2) according to nationality. Accord- 
ing to ability it suggests three classes: "(a) Beginners, 
comprising those speaking no English or speaking a little 
very badly; (b) intermediate, comprising those who 
speak some English pretty well, and those who speak 
considerable English quite badly ; (c) advanced, com- 
prising those who speak English well and wish to acquire 
fluency in speaking, reading and writing." 

In Cleveland the schools are thus divided, but it ap- 
pears that we are more advanced in the way of classifi- 
cation. Mr. F. G. Brooks, Supervisor of the Evening 
Elementary Schools, in a report upon the work, says: 
"The schools are divided into three grades: primary, in- 
termediate and advanced. It is almost impossible to 
grade them in any other way, except at Longwood and 
Outhwaite. In these two schools we have regular grade 
work from the first to the eighth." Concerning the 
method of teaching, the Supervisor says : "We are using 
as a basis of work a rational system for teaching English 
to foreigners, by Peter Roberts." Mr. Brooks says that 
before becoming Supervisor of the Evening Elementary 
Schools, he used this system for four years at Hicks 
Night School and found it very satisfactory. This system 
has been received with favor throughout the country. 

From the very nature of the evening schools it seems 
to be necessary to recruit the teaching force from among 
persons who are engaged either in teaching or some other 
vocation during the day. It becomes, therefore, neces- 
sarily a side issue and apparently is destined to remain 
so until sufficient funds can be provided to employ teach- 
ers in competition with the day school and other pro- 
fessions. 

Great efforts have been made to inform the newly 
arrived aliens of the opportunities afforded by the even- 
ing schools. Since the beginning of the great European 
war the attendance at the evening elementary schools 
has diminished and will undoubtedly continue to dimin- 
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ish until a new tide of immigration sets in. The attend- 
ance at the evening high schools during the past year, 
however, was greater than ever before. The account of 
the Supervisor of Evening High Schools is of such inter- 
est that I am making it an appendix to this report. 

The present method of evening school supervision 
has been in vogue for many years, and is probably as 
satisfactory as could reasonably be expected in view of 
the very modest expense. The amount paid for this 
service is so meager that no competent person could af- 
ford to make this work his sole, or even his major, inter- 
est. It, therefore, has been necessarily a side issue with 
day school teachers. The evening school activities, how- 
ever, have assumed such proportions and such important 
character that a change may well be considered. Some 
months ago in a cpmmunication to members of the Com- 
mittee on Educational Matters, I stated that, whenever 
means became available, without detriment to the day 
school activities, I was prepared to recommend the em- 
ployment of some competent person to devote all his 
time to the work of the evening schools. In some cities 
this work is assigned to an assistant superintendent as a 
minor part of his duties. This appears to be a good ar- 
rangement, but in Cleveland, in order that it might not 
interfere with the important and vast work of day school 
supervision, an additional Assistant Superintendent 
should be employed. The evening work could then be 
assigned as part of the duties of one of the Assistants, 
much as is the work of the schools for the deaf, blind and 
crippled children. 

Some of the economies efTected by supervision 
through the Assistant Superintendents have been pointed 
out elsewhere in this report, and the value of an addi- 
tional member of this corps as here suggested should be 
very manifest. A separate supervisor for the evening 
schools would represent a considerable extra expense 
with no manifest financial saving to compensate. An 
Assistant Superintendent who would aid in the better 
organization of the day schools might far more than pay 
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his salary by more economical organization, not to speak 
of the better instruction and training of the pupils. 

DIVISION OF REFERENCE AND RESEARCH 

On March 6 I sent to the Board a communication 
calling attention to the importance of our statistical data 
and suggesting that greater use of this material might be 
made if the Division of Requisitions and Reports were 
reorganized and elaborated. To this end, and in order 
that lines of investigation, which lack of money pre- 
viously seemed to forbid, might be undertaken, I recom- 
mended that a Division of Reference and Research be 
established. 

On May 1 the Board adopted a resolution establish- 
ing such a division. The Director of Reference and Re- 
search, to whom charge of this activity was given, set 
about the discharge of the duties of his new office with 
alacrity. A statement of something of what had been 
accomplished before the close of the school year, and of 
work projected, is given below : 

Cleveland, August 31, 1916. 

Mr. J. M. H. Frederick, 

Superintendent of Schools, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

My Dear Mr. Frederick: — 

In accordance with your recommendation, the Di- 
vision of Reference and Research was created by the 
Board of Education, at its regular meeting May 1, 1916, 
the office of Supervisor of Requisitions and Reports being 
abolished. 

The duties of this new division, as defined in the 
original resolution, are three-fold. First, the standardiza- 
tion of the educational supplies and equipment for all the 
schools and for each type of school, special schools and 
kindergartens, the making of requisitions for these activi- 
ties, recommending upon proposals which were submitted 
upon these requisitions, following up the deliveries and 
the checking of invoices. In addition, this division, sub- 
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ject to the approval of the Director of Schools, has stand- 
ardized the equipment of principals' offices, rest rooms, 
teachers' lunch rooms, school rooms and kindergartens. 

Second, the clearance of all requests for the use of 
building and building changes. 

Third, the supervision of the system of reports, the 
determining of the form of the same, the collection and 
summarizing of them at the end of each semester and at 
the end of the summer period ; the studying of these 
reports and summaries along lines of promotion and non- 
promotion, repetition, retardation and elimination ; com- 
piling data along these lines, issuing tables of compari- 
sons, which tables shall be both numerical and graphic, 
the photographing of the same back into the system ; the 
conducting of tests comparing the efficiency of one type 
of school with another, the comparative effectiveness of 
instruction in one subject with another; the scoring of 
papers and tabulating thtf results, and such other lines 
of investigation as may arise from time to time and be 
considered by the Superintendent of Schools and the 
Board of Education as profitable to the system. 

The detail requisition work is handled by a requisi- 
tion clerk, assisted by a typewriter copyist. When one 
considers that the educational supplies and equipment 
purchased for the schools of Cleveland now cost in excess 
of $100,000 annually ; that all of these supplies and equip- 
ment must be purchased upon requisition issued by this 
department ; that a considerable portion of these supplies 
must go into the store-room and be sent out again to the 
individual schools upon requisitions issued by this depart- 
ment ; that deliveries must be followed up, copies of or- 
ders sent to the persons who made the original requisi- 
tion, and invoices checked with the original orders and 
approved for payment, one can easily understand the vast 
amount of detail involved in this work. All records of 
transactions passed upon by this division must also be 
filed so that they can be referred to at a moment's notice. 
The work has been exceedingly difficult this year, owing 
to shortage in supplies, advances in prices and cancella- 
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tion of orders, because of conditions in the warring coun- 
tries of Europe. Often goods have been sold before the 
orders could be placed, many proposals being marked 
subject to prior sale. 

The typing and filing of papers covering changes in 
and requests for use of buildingj, is handled by a stenog- 
rapher, but 1 must pass upon many of the building 
changes. This provides for uniformity. It is necessary 
that I attend many conferences in the office of the Di- 
rector of Schools, to discuss these matters with the heads 
of other divisions and bring back to you the results of 
such conferences. This provides for standardization and 
uniformity. 

The detail statistical work is handled by a statistical 
clerk, assisted by a clerk who serves part time. 

At your request, and with the approval of the Board, 
I visited Rochester and Boston during the latter part of 
May, examining the Divisions of Reference and Research 
in those cities. I reported my findings to you, and this 
report was printed in the Record of the proceedings of 
the Board under date July 17, 1916. 

A study of retardation of Cleveland school children 
was made in June, the results of which were referred to 
you. Next a study of failures by grades and divisions 
was made and this was referred to the principal of each 
elementary school. Each principal was asked to make 
a graph of her building and compare her standards with 
the standards of the system as a whole. Later a careful 
analysis of the kindergartens was made and the per 
capita of pupils to teachers ascertained. This showed a 
very low average number of pupils in a number of cases. 

Next a careful study of special schools was made and 
a report of the same submitted to you in July. This was 
followed by a study of the salaries of all employes, ex- 
cept custodians, who receive in excess of $2,500, and a 
comparison made with the salaries attached to corre- 
sponding positions in Boston, Chicago, Pittsburgh and 
Detroit. This disclosed the fact that salaries in Cleve- 
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land were considerably lower than those paid in the other 
cities named. A study was made of the organization of 
departments and classes in the high schools with a view 
to increasing the average number of pupils per teacher. 
Instructions were sent to high school principals prior to 
the making up of their programs in September. 

All of this work, designed to increase the average 
number of pupils per teacher in the kindergartens, in the 
elementary grades and in the high schools, has been un- 
dertaken, not only that each might bear its full share of 
the burden of the school room, but also in the hope that 
there might be added to the grade teachers' salary sched- 
ule a ne.v classification increasing the maximum from 
$1,000 to $1,200. Approximately enough money can be 
saved in this re-organization to render this advance pos- 
sible without loss to the Board or to the community. 

The hand-books of the census enumerators have 
been checked, and the names and addresses of all chil- 
dren of school age who are reported as not in school have 
been turned over to the truancy division. 

Our first research test will be made in January, 1917. 
This is a Courtis test in Arithmetic, Series B. It will be 
given to ten thousand children in grades 4 to 8, inclusive. 
Normal school students, trained for this purpose, will 
conduct this test. It will be followed by a similar test in 
May. A reading test will be given to approximately the 
same number of children in February, and some time 
during the spring term a spelling test will be given to 
practically all of the children. In a large system like ours 
different groups of children may be tested along different 
lines without unnecessarily burdening any group of chil- 
dren or group of teachers. That is, one group of children 
may be given a test in arithmetic, and an entirely different 
group a test in reading at the same time. 

Various committees of principals and teachers will 
soon be at work in co-operation with this division. The 
chairmen of these committees will form an advisory com- 
mittee for the head of the division. We expect to make 
a most critical study of the reports that come to us at the 
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end of this semester. This will include all types of schools 
and the reports will be made on the enrollment, retarda- 
tion, eliminations, failures by studies, etc. 

The work of the division seems to be progressing 
satisfactorily, and I feel grateful for the loyal, whole- 
hearted services of those who are associated with me in it. 

Yours very truly, 

(Signed) C.W.SUTTON, 

Director of Reference and Research. 

THE SPECIAL SCHOOLS 

Exclusive of the School for Crippled Children and the 
School for the Deaf, seventy-seven special schools have 
been maintained. The following table, compiled by the 
Division of Reference and Research, gives a picture of 
the types of special schools, the number of teachers em- 
ployed in each, the number of ptipils, the average number 
of pupils per teacher, the total tuition cost of each type 
of school, and the per capita cost based on the total en- 
rollment : 
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69 


8.6 


$ 7,915 


$114.71 


Backward . . 


19.6 


430 


21.9 


16.350 


38.02 


Defective . . . 


35 


510 


14.5 


30.650 


60.09 


Epileptic 


1 


6 


6 


1,000 


166.66 


Foreign 


6 


133 


22.1 


5,150 


38.72 


Open Air . . . 


8 


211 


26.3 


6,950 


32.93 



One fact stands out prominently in these figures: 
The schools for the blind, the mentally defective, and 
the epileptic have by far the smallest average enroll- 
ment and the largest tuition cost. The care of the blind 
pupils, like that of the deaf and the crippled is largely 
at the expense of the State; but the mentally deficient 
and epileptic pupils remain a great financial burden to 
the city school district. The state cares for the blind, 
the deaf and the crippled on the ground that they are 
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properly its wards. The mentally incompetent are like- 
wise so regarded. While the State already cares for a 
part of this class, it has not made adequate provision for 
the majority of those for whom it should be responsible. 
The institution at Columbus is taxed to its capacity, and 
the great majority of the mentally deficient cannot be 
admitted to it. I have repeatedly pointed out that there 
should be established a school farm colony in the vicin- 
ity of Cleveland for the accommodation of this class of 
children. So long as these persons are allowed to mingle 
with the world they will constitute a menace to it, and 
themselves be a prey to society. The vast majority of the 
mentally defective class are said by students of the sub- 
ject to be the offspring of mentally deficient parents, and 
so long as they are allowed to mingle with the world at 
large perpetuation of this class will be assured. 

With such a school farm it would be possible to 
shield the inmates from society, and by sex segrega- 
tion greatly lessen the percentage of mental deficiency 
in the future. 

For this purpose state aid is needed. Either the state 
should assist the local school district to care for these 
unfortunates, or it should provide adequately for their 
care at some point readily accessible to the families of 
the inmates. 

CREDIT FOR MUSIC. 

The recommendation that credit be given to high 
school pupils for proficiency in the study of music out- 
side of school hours, made in the Annual Report of the 
Superintendent of Schools one year ago, is still in the 
hands of the Committee on Educational Matters. The 
interest in this subject has not abated, and my convic- 
tion that such credit should be given is as strong as 
when the matter was first presented to the Board of 
Education. Such credit is given in other large cities 
with gratifying results, and there appears to be no 
valid reason why in Cleveland it should not be success- 
ful. 
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APPENDIX 
EVENING HIGH SCHOOLS 

July 1, 1916. 

Mr. J. M. n. Frederick, 
Superintendent of Schools, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
Dear Mr. F'rederick : 

I beg to submit for your study and comparison the 
following report of the Evening High Schools for the 
school year 1915-16. 

Glenville, Central, South and Lincoln Academic 
schools and the High School of Commerce were in ses- 
sion for one term of twenty-two weeks beginning Octo- 
ber 11, 1915, and ending March 25, 1916. 

West Technical School divided the year into two terms 
of ten weeks, the first term closing December 17, and the 
second March 15. 

East Technical divided the year into three terms of 
ten weeks, closing December 17, March 15, and June 12, 
respectively. 

Number of pupils registered (counting each but 
once) : 

High School of Commerce 573 

Academic schools 1,627 

Technical (First Term) 1,771 

Technical (Second Term) (number not registered 

first term ) 756 

Technical (Third Term) (number not registered 

second term ) 423 

Total in all schools 5,150 

Total in all schools 1914-15 4,311 

Gain 839 

Gain per cent (nearest tenth) 19.5 

Per capita cost 1914-15 (Exclusive of maintenance 

and based on registration) 5.99 

Per capita cost 1915-16 (Same basis) 5.16 

Reduction in per capita cost 83 
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Average age: 

Boys Girls Average 

Academic 21.3 20.6 20.95 

High School of Commerce 20.01 20.31 20.16 

Technical 21.3 21.8 21.5 

Number foreign born classified by nationality: 

Boys Girls Total 

Canadian 34 15 49 

Bohemian 127 20 147 

German 228 44 272 

Austro-Hungarian 350 48 398 

Hebrew 100 5 105 

Scotch 21 4 25 

Swedish 32 3 35 

Russian 255 88 343 

Irish 30 6 36 

Italian ! 50 1 51 

Welsh 10 1 11 

Philippine 12 12 

Swiss 8 8 

English 110 23 133 

Polish 70 30 100 

Slovenian 23 2 25 

Lithuanian 11 2 13 

Dutch 20 7 27 

Syrian 11 1 12 

Norwegian 11 11 

Armenian 3 3 

(^reek 2 2 

Danish 7 2 9 

Roumanian 15 3 18 

Turk 2 2 

Bulgarian 6 6 

Finn 1 1 

P'rench 5 5 

Japanese 2 2 

Lettish 1 1 

Ukranian 1 1 

Croatian 6 6 

Servian 2 2 

Total 1,596 275 1,871 
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Average Daily Class Attendance: 

Academic Schools 1,191.1 

High School of Commerce 380.4 

Technical — First Term 1,356.3 

Second Term 1,077.2 

Third Term 907.4 

Total average attendance entire year 3,695.7 

Total average attendance 1914-15 2,819.1 

May I call your attention to three features of this 
report, viz: Increase in enrollment over last year, an in- 
crease in average class attendance, and a substantial re- 
duction in per capita cost of instruction over that of 
1914-15. 

The loss in our evening high schools appears in strik- 
ing contrast to the loss of the day school. This has 
occurred ever since the organization of the evening high 
schools fifteen or more years ago. In this connection 
may I state that our evening school population is of a 
somewhat transient nature, the students changing both 
residence and occupation frequently. 

Enthusiasm at the opening of a term leads pupils, 
especially girls, to overestimate their physical strength. 
They soon find they cannot stand the strain of day toil 
and evening study, and necessarily must discontinue their 
school work. 

The evening high school is in competition with the 
attractions of social life, theaters, and picture shows, 
which are bound to exert more or less of an influence on 
regularity of attendance. 

With a view to legislation that I am quite sure will 
aid in correcting a portion at least of the unnecessary 
loss from our evening classes, may I offer for your con- 
sideration and approval the following: 

The term should open one week earlier, and allow 
for a two weeks' holiday vacation. Open store week pre- 
ceding Christmas compels many students to lose recita- 
tions. They are unable to make up their work, become 
discouraged, and do not return. 
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Divide the school year of twenty-two weeks into two 
terms of eleven weeks each. While this will create some 
additional clerical work on the part of principals and 
supervisors in compiling term reports, it will eliminate 
the losses of the first half year from the losses of the 
second half. To carry losses during the entire year in 
evening school is equivalent to carrying losses of the first 
semester of day school as losses also of the second se- 
mester. The shorter term would become a stimulus to 
the student to continue to the end of the term in order 
to get the return tuition. 

The fee of $5.00 per term of ten weeks with a return 
of $3.50 ($1.50 being retained as a material fee) has been 
in use in the Technical schools for some years, and has 
been well received, as is evidenced in the large enrollment 
and remarkable attendance in these schools. The effect 
of this fee has been to anchor the student to his class 
with the view to getting $3.50 back. I am not sure that 
a $5.00 fee in the Academic Schools and the High 
School of Commerce would not seem excessive. How- 
ever, I am quite sure that a fee greater than the one dol- 
lar fee now charged, together with a material fee to cover 
depreciation of books, typewriters and penmanship, 
shorthand and bookkeeping supplies now furnished free 
to the students would be well received. 

With a larger fee the minimum class attendance of 
fifteen could be reduced or abandoned entirely, as a small 
class would, by virtue of forfeited fees, become nearly 
or quite self-supporting. To close a class of fourteen or 
thirteen, as required by the present rule, creates dissatis- 
faction on the part of the faithful students, who are (un- 
less able to find a parallel class) thus forced to elect a 
new subject or become a part of the loss of the evening 
schools. 

The principals of the Technical Schools are agreed 
on the merits of these suggestions as they have been ap- 
plied for some time in their buildings. I am confident 
their application in part at least to the academic schools 
and the High School of Commerce, where the greatest 
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loss seems to occur, will correct to a considerable degree 
this condition. 

A new course of study for the evening high schools 
is seriously needed. 

Sincerely yours, 

(Signed) J. O. Gordon, 
Supervisor Evening High Schools. 



CAUSES OF RETARDATION 

Cleveland, August 31, 1916. 
Mr. J. M. H. Frederick, 
Superintendent of Schools, 
City, 

Dear Sir: — 

Last June we made a study of all the children re- 
tarded two or more years in the elementary schools, and 
obtained the following facts: 

Students retarded two or more years : 

Enrolled from the first grade in school making 

the report 3,102 

From other districts in the city 3,111 

From parochial schools 1,424 

From outside of the city 1,795 

Total 9,432 

Of the 9,432 retarded children, 8,339 are reported as 
being mentally normal. 

Of the mentallv normal retarded children 2,702 were 
reported as having been enrolled in the school making 
the report from the first grade, and the following reasons 
were given for their retardation : 
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Slow comprehension in one or more subjects. . . .1,193 
Irregular attendance due to illness in several 

grades 275 

Lack of effort due to bad habits 125 

Bad home influence 73 

Serious physical defects 88 

Entered school at 10 years of age or above ... 251 

Entered school at 9 years of age 180 

Entered school at 8 years of age 216 

Entered school at 7 years of age 195 

Other reasons 106 

Total 2,702 

One thousand and ninety-three children were reported 
as being mentally defective, according to the Binet test: 

Children enrolled from the first grade in school 
making report 400 

Children received from other districts within the 
city, parochial school, and from schools outside 
the city 693 

Total 1,093 

Yours very truly, 

(Signed) Clarence W. Sutton, 
Director of Reference and Research. 
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GENERAL REPORT FOR SCHOOL YEAR 1915-1916 

GENERAL STATISTICS 
Normal School 

Total registration 341 

Average monthly enrollment 313.2 

Average daily attendance 291.4 

Number whole-time teachers (exclusive of training teachers and prin- 
cipal) 13. 

Number teachers (when two having all double periods are counted 

as one, according to Board Rule) 12.4 

t Average number of pupils per teacher (on registration) 27.5 

Per capita cost of instruction (exclusive of maintenance and on 

registration) ^72. 1 8 

Per capita cost of instruction (exclusive of maintenance and on 

average monthly enrollment) $78.58 

Academic High Schools 

Number (6 and 1 branch) 7 

Total registration •5,926 

Average monthly enrollment 5,020.4 

Average daily attendance 4,697.5 

Number whole-time teachers (exclusive of principals) 220.7 

Number teachers (when two having all double periods are counted 

as one, according to Board Rule) 204.4 

tAverage number of pupils per teacher (on Board Rule count and 

on registration) 28.9 

Per capita cost of instruction (exclusive of maintenance and on 

registration) $60.05 

Per capita cost of instruction (exclusive of maintenance and on 

average monthly enrollment) $70.89 

Technical High Schools 

Number 2 

Total registration •3,793 

Average monthly enrollment 3,049.1 

Average daily attendance 2,933. 

Number whole-time teachers (exclusive of principals) 144.8 

Number teachers (when two having all double periods are counted as 

one, according to Board Rule) 109.8 

tAverage number of pupils per teacher (on Board Rule count and 

on registration) 34.5 

Per capita cost of instruction (exclusive of maintenance and on 

registration) $55.93 

Per capita cost of instruction (exclusive of maintenance on average 

monthly enrollment) $69.58 



*High school registration includes 1,499 pupils promoted from elementary 
to high school at beginning of the second semester, divided as follows : Aca- 
demic 714, Technical 610, and High School of Commerce 175. As these stu- 
dents have been enrolled in the elementary schools, they are not counted 
again i/i the total enrollment ; 10,829 represents the number of individuals 
entering high school during the year. 

tAverage number of pupils per teacher is figured on annual enrollment, 
which includes all students entered during the year, all graduates, all leavings 
and withdrawals. 
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High School of Commerce 

Number ( 1 and 1 branch) 2 

Total registration *1,1 10 

Average monthly enrollment 933.4 

Average daily attendance 896.9 

Number whole-time teachers (exclusive of principal) 40.3 

Number teachers (when two having all double periods are counted 

as one, according to Board Rule) 36.3 

tAverage number of pupils per teacher (on Beard Rule count and 

on registration) 30.7 

Per capita cost of instruction (exclusive of maintenance and on 

registration) $62.41 

Per capita cost of instruction (exclusive of maintenance and on 

average monthly enrollment) $74.22 

Junior High Schools 

Number 2 

Total registration 1,425 

Average monthly enrollment 1,132.2 

Average daily attendance 1 ,028.2 

Number teachers (not including principals and co-principals) 45.1 

tAverage number of pupils per teacher (on total number of teachers 

including co-principals as half-time teachers and on registration) 30.9 
Per capita cost of instruction (exclusive of maintenance and on reg- 
istration) $31.98 

Per capita cost of instruction (exclusive of maintenance and on aver- 
age monthly enrollment) $40.25 

Regular Elementary Schools 

Number 98 

Total registration 80.714 

Average monthly enrollment 73,173.1 

Average daily attendance 69,21 6.9 

Number teachers (exclusive of principals) 1,986.2 

Regular teachers 1,880.2 

Special teachers 106. 

German 49.2 

Manual Training 24.3 

Domestic Science 26.5 

Physical Training 6. 

tAverage number of pupils per teacher (on registration and regular 

teachers) 42.9 

Per capita cost of instruction (exclusive of maintenance and on 

registration) $23.23 

Per capita cost of instruction (exclusive of maintenance and average 

monthly enrollment) $25.62 



*High school registration includes 1,499 pupils promoted from elementary 
to high school at beginning of the second semester, divided as follows: 
Academic 714, Technical 610, and High School of Commerce 175. As these 
students have been enrolled in the elementary schools, they are not counted 
again in the total enrollment. 10,829 represents the number of individuals 
entering high school during the year. 

tAverage number of pupils per teacher is figured on annual enrollment, 
which includes all students entered during the year, all graduates, all leavings 
and withdrawals. 
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Schools for Backward Children 

Number 19 

Total registration ••432 

Average monthly enrollment 3S3.9 

Average daily attendance 330.7 

Number teachers 20 

t Average number of pupils per teacher 21.6 

Per capita cost of instruction (exclusive of maintenance and on regis- 
tration and including students returned to regular schools during 

semester) $28.30 

Per capita cost of instruction (exclusive of maintenance and on aver- 
age monthly enrollment) $38.39 

**Not including 48 students who were returned to regular schools during 
the semester. 



Schools for the Blind 

Number 8 

Total registration **73 

Average monthly enrollment 67 

Average daily attendance 62.1 

Number teachers (not including 1 music teacher) 8 

tAverage number of pupils per teacher 9.1 

Per capita cost of instruction (exclusive of maintenance and salary 

of supervisor and on registration) $136.13 

Per capita cost of instruction (exclusive of maintenance and salary 

of supervisor and on average monthly enrollment) $148.32 

••Not including two students enrolled in high schools. 



Boys' School 

Number 1 

Total registration 358 

Average monthly enrollment 213.7 

Average daily attendance 1 74.2 

Number teachers (exclusive of principal) 11.1 

tAverage number of pupils per teacher (on registration) 32.3 

Per capita cost of instruction (exclusive of maintenance and on 

registration) $40.74 

Per capita cost of instruction (exclusive of maintenance and on 

average monthly enrollment) $68.25 



Detention School 

(In connection with Boys' School) 

Total registration 637 

Average monthly enrollment 67.5 

Average daily attendance 35.1 

Number teachers 2 

Per capita cost of instruction (exclusive of maintenance and on 

registration) $3.50 

tAverage number of pupils per teacher is figured on annual enrollment, 
which includes all students entered during the year, all graduates, all leavings 
and withdrawals. 
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School for Crippled Children 

Number 1 

Total registration (including 17 kindergarten students) 127 

Average monthly enrollment (including kindergarten average, 14.2) . . 95.7 

Average daily attendance (including kindergarten average, 12.1).... 87.5 

Number teachers (exclusive of principal) 5.7 

t Average number pupils per teacher (on registration) 21.9 

Per capita cost of instruction (exclusive of maintenance and on 

registration) $44.00 

Per capita cost of instruction (exclusive of maintenance and on 

average monthly enrollment) $58.40 



School for Deaf 

Number 1 

Total registration (including 10 kindergarten students) 118 

Average monthly enrollment (including 'kindergarten average, 8.3).. 111.2 

Average daily attendance (including kindergarten average, 6.5).... 103.5 

Number teachers (exclusive of principal) 15.3 

t Average number of pupils per teacher (on registration) 1.1 

Per capita cost of instruction (exclusive of maintenance and on 

registration) $119.70 

Per capita cost of instruction (exclusive of maintenance and on 

average monthly enrollment) $127.02 



Defective Schools 

Number 23 

Total registration ••562 

Average monthly enrollment 458.3 

Average daily attendance 417.1 

Number teachers 35 

t Average number of pupils per teacher (on registration) 16.1 

Per capita cost of instruction (exclusive of maintenance and on 
registration and including students returned to regular schools 

during semester) $43.27 

Per capita cost of instruction (exclusive of maintenance and on 

average monthly enrollment) $53.63 

**Not including 6 students who were returned to regular schools during 
semester. 



Elementary Industrial School 

Number 1 

Total registration 266 

Average monthly enrollment 177.8 

Average daily attendance 163.2 

Number teachers 1 2.3 

t Average number of pupils per teacher (on registration) 21.6 

Per capita cost of instruction (exclusive of maintenance and on 

registration) $52.02 

Per capita cost of instruction (exclusive of maintenance and on 

average monthly enrollment) $77.83 

t Average number of pupils per teacher is figured on annual enrollment, 

which includes all students entered during the year, all graduates, all leavings 
and withdrawals. 
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Schools for Foreign Children 

Number 8 

Total registration •*141 

Average monthly enrollment 1 52.6 

Average daily attendance 140.2 

Number teachers 6 

t Average number pupils per teacher (on registration) 35.5 

Per capita cost of instruction (exclusive of maintenance and on 
registration, and including students returned to regular schools 

during the semester) $30.37 

Per capita cost of instruction (exclusive of maintenance and on 

average monthly enrollment) $42.39 

**Not including 72 students who were returned to regular schools during 
the semester. 

Epileptic School 

Number 1 

Total registration 8 

Average monthly enrollment 6.9 

Average daily attendance 6.5 

Number teachers 1 

tAverage number pupils per teacher (on registration) 8 

Per capita cost of instruction (exclusive of maintenance and on 

registration) $1 26.93 

Per capita cost of instruction (exclusive of maintenance and on 

average monthly enrollment) $147.17 

Open Air Schools 

Number 8 

Total registration ••230 

Average monthly enrollment 213.3 

Average daily attendance 193.2 

Number teachers 8 

tAverage number pupils per teacher (on registration) 28.8 

Per capita cost of instruction (exclusive of maintenance and on 
registration and including students returned to regular schools 

during semester) $27.84 

Per capita cost of instruction (exclusive of maintenance and on 

average monthly enrollment) $33.54 

**Not including 27 students returned to regular schools during the 
semester. 

Girls' Farm Detention School 

Number 1 

Total registration ••18 

Average monthly enrollment 15 

Average daily attendance 13 

Number teachers 1 

Per capita cost of instruction (exclusive of maintenance and on 
registration and including students returned to regular schools 

during semester) $34.65 

Per capita cost of instruction (exclusive of maintenance and on 

average monthly enrollment) $57.75 

••Not including 7 students returned to regular schools during semester. 

t. Average number of pupils per teacher is figured on annual enrollment, 
which includes all students entered during the year, all graduates, all leavings 
and withdrawals. 
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Warrensville Farm Sanatorium 

Number 1 

Total registration 64 

Average monthly enrollment 36 

Average daily attendance 28.S 

Number teachers 1 

Per capita cost of instruction (exclusive of maintenance and on 

registration) ••4.81 

Per capita cost of instruction (exclusive of maintenance and on 

average monthly enrollment) •*$8.55 



• • 



School not open the entire year. 



Kindergartens 

Number 88 

Total registration (not including 27 deaf and crippled) 7,517 

Average monthly enrollment 6,664.9 

Average daily attendance 5,698.4 

Number teachers 184 

t Average number pupils per teacher (on registration) 40.9 

Per capita cost of instruction (exclusive of maintenance and on 

registration) $19.06 

Per capita cost of instruction (exclusive of maintenance and on 

average monthly enrollment) $21.50 



Evening High Schools 

Number 7 

Total registration 5,1 SO 

Academic (86 evenings) 1 ,627 

High School of Commerce (86 evenings) 573 

Technical (120 evenings) 2,950 

Average daily attendance (by classes) 2,766.9 

Number of teachers (exclusive of supervisor) 154 

Average number pupils per teacher (on registration) 33.4 

Per capita cost of instruction (exclusive of maintenance and on 

registration) $5. 17 



Evening Elementary Schools 

Number classes 105 

Number buildings used 34 

Total registration 7,470 

Average daily attendance 2,778 

Number teachers (exclusive of supervisor) 108 

Average number pupils per teacher (on registration) 69.1 

Per capita cost of instruction (exclusive of maintenance and on 

registration) $2.75 

tAverage number pupils per teacher is figured on annual enrollment, 
which includes all students entered during the year, all graduates, all leavings 
and withdrawals. 
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Summer Academic High School 

Number 1 

Total registration 1,260 

Average monthly enrollment 1,131.9 

Average daily attendance 1,054.8 

Number teachers (whole-time) 36.2 

Average number pupils per teacher (on registration) 36.2 

Per capita cost of instruction (exclusive of maintenance and on 

registration) $7.91 

Per capita cost of instruction (exclusive of maintenance and on 

average monthly enrollment) $8.81 



Summer High School of Commerce 

Number 1 

Total registration 501 

Average monthly enrollment 484 

Average daily attendance 464.6 

Number teachers (whole-time) 22 

Number teachers ( Board Rule count) 20.7 

Average number of pupils per teacher (on Board Rule count and on 

registration) 24.2 

Per capita cost of instruction (exclusive of maintenance and on 

registration) $12.16 

Per capita cost of instruction (exclusive of maintenance and on 

average monthly enrollment) $12.58 



Summer Technical High Schools 

Number 2 

Total registration 894 

Average monthly enrollment 824 

Average daily attendance 782.6 

Number teachers (whole-time) 57.9 

Number teachers (Board Rule count) 42.7 

Average number of pupils per teacher (Board Rule count and on reg- 
istration) 20.9 

Per capita cost of instruction (exclusive of maintenance and on 

registration) $17.97 

Per capita cost of instruction (exclusive of maintenance and on 

average monthly enrollment) $19.50 



Summer Regular Elementary Schools 

Number ' 14 

Total registration 4,014 

Average monthly enrollment 3,606.8 

Average daily attendance 3,31 1 .2 

Number teachers and principals 160 

Average number of pupils per teacher (on registration) 25 

Per capita cost of instruction (exclusive of maintenance and on 

registration) $4.43 

Per capita cost of instruction (exclusive of maintenance and on 

average monthly enrollment) $4.93 



1 

12 
10.7 

7.4 

1 
12 


$24.56 


$27.54 
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Summer School for Blind 

Number 

Total registration 

Average monthly enrollment 

Average daily attendance 

Number teachers 

Average number of pupils per teacher (on registration) 

Per capita cost of instruction (exclusive of maintenance and on 

registration) 

Per capita cost of instruction (exclusive of maintenance and on 

average monthly enrollment) 



Summer Foreign Schools 

Number ^ 

Total registration 95 

Average monthly enrollment ^-7 

Average daily attendance 66 

Number teachers ^ 

Average number pupils per teacher (on registration) 23.7 

Per capita cost of instruction (exclusive of maintenance and on 

registration) $4.74 

Per capita cost of instruction (exclusive of maintenance and on 

average monthly enrollment) $5.45 

Summer Open Air Schools 

Number 4 

Total registration 125 

Average monthly enrollment III.I 

Average daily attendance 84.5 

Number teachers 4 

Average number pupils per teacher (on registration) 31.2 

Per capita cost of instruction (exclusive of maintenance and on 

registration) $3.58 

Per capita cost of instruction (exclusive of maintenance and on 

average monthly enrollment) $4.03 

Summer Warrensville Farm Sanatorium 

Total registration 95 

Average monthly enrollment 88 

Average daily attendance 85 

Number teachers 1 

Per capita cost of instruction (exclusive of maintenance and on 

registration) $2.21 

Per capita cost of instruction (exclusive of maintenance and on 

average monthly enrollment) $2.39 

Summer Detention School 

Total registration 189 

Average monthly enrollment 68.6 

Average daily attendance 42.7 

Number teachers 1 

Per capita cost of instruction (exclusive of maintenance and on 

registration) $1 .65 
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Summer Girls' Farm Detention School 

Total registration 15 

Average monthly enrollment 14 

Average daily attendance 14 

Number teachers 1 

Per capita cost of inrtruction (exclusive of maintenance and on 

registration) $7.46 

Summer Playgrounds 

Total registration 6,989 

Average daily attendance 3,145 

Number teachers (exclusive of supervisors) 40 

Average number pupils per teacher (on registration) 174.7 

Per capita cost of instruction (exclusive of maintenance and on 

registration) $1.06 
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SPECIAL STATISTICS 

All High Schools 

Table I 

Enrollment and Attendance 



FIRST SEMESTER 



SECOND SEMESTER 



*Enrollnient 

tLeaving 

tWithdrawaU 

Enrollment at date this report 

Average daily attendance 

Average Monthly enroll 



Boys 


Girls 


4670 


4474 


26 


29 


362 


211 


4282 


4234 


4232.5 


4127.1 


4434.5 


4314.5 



Total 



9144 ' 
55 1 
573 , 
8516 
8359.6 
8749.61 



Boys 


Girls 


Total 


4973 


4809 


9782 


19 


34 


53 


547 


313 


860 


4407 


4462 


8869 


4419. 5| 


4275.8 


8695.3 


4660.1, 


4597. 


9257.1 



Academic High Schools 
Table I (a) 



Enrollment and Attendance 



FIRST SEMESTER 



SECOND SEMESTER 



•Enrollment 

tljCiv'tng 

tWithdrawals 

Enrollment at date this report 

Average daily attendance 

Average Monthly enroll 



Boys 


Girls 
2756 


2335 


18 


23 


152 


110 


2165 


2623 


2109.1 


2537.1 


2229.0 


2664.2 



Total Boys Girls | Total 



5091 I 
41 

262 I 
4788 '' 
4646.211 
4893. 2ii 



2440 


1 
2918 , 


10 


19 ' 


223 


148 


2207 


2751 


2171 


2577.8 


2322.3 


2825.5 



5358 
29 
371 
4958 
4748.8 
5147.8 



*Less all transfers. 

{Leaving for private, parochial and public schools other than of Oevelaad. 

fDropping from all educational institutions whatsoever. 



ANNUA] 



School 



Addiion 

Alabama 

BarkwiU 

Bolton 

Boulevard 

Broadwax 

BrowneU 

Bohrer 

Case 

Case-Woodland 

Central 

Chesterfield 

Qark 

Columbia 

Cbrlett 

Dawning 

Deniton 

Detroit 

Dike 

Doan 

Dunham 

Eacle 

East Boulevard 

Qark 

-a 1 





320 


298 


157 


171 


275 


274 


644 


602 


291 


289 


436 


443 


573 


526 


328 


377 


445 


371 


426 


446 


524 


521 


282 


264 


395 


379 


600 


595 


186 


180 


478 


444 


543 


536 


138 


140 


551 


571 


419 


441 


419 


442 


323 


314 


436 


406 


238 


263 


340 


302 
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High School of Commerce 
Table I (b) 



Enrollment and Attendance 



FIRST SEMESTER 



SECOND SEMESTER 



•EnrDllmcni 

tLeaving 

fWithdrawals 

Enrollment at date this report 

Average daily attendance 

Average monthly enroll 



Boys 


Girls 


270 


655 




1 


14 


30 


256 


624 


251.8 


611.5 


262.5 


632.3 



Total 



925 I 

I 'I 

44 'I 

880 !' 

863. 3I1 

894.81 



Soys 


Girls 


293 


734 





5 


45 


43 


248 


686 


258.4^ 


672.08 


268.65 


703.36 



Total 



1027 
5 

88 
934 
930.54 
972.01 



Technical High Schools 
Table I (c) 



Enrollment and Attendance 



FIRST SEMESTER 



SFXX)ND SEMESTER 



•Enrollment 

tLeaving 

fWithdrawals 

Enrollment at date this report 

Average daily attendance 

Average monthly enroll 



Boys 


Girls 


2065 


1063 


8 


5 


1% 


71 


1861 


987 


1871.6 


978.5 


1943.0 


1018.0 



Total Boys Girls 



3128 1 

13 , 

267 I 
28(8 ' 
2850.1, 
2%1.0 



2240 
9 
279 
1952 
1990 
2069.2 



US' 

10 
122 
1025 
1025.9 
1068.2 



Total 



3397 
19 
401 
2977 
.1015.9 
3137.3 



*Lcss all transfers. 

tLeaving for private, parochial and publi schoo's other than of Cleveland. 

fDropping from all educational institutions whatsoever 
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Table VI 



Source of New Pupils 
All High Schools 



FIRST SEMESTER 



SECOND SEMESTER 



Enrollment of new puptU 

From public elementary schools 

of Cleveland 

From public elementary schools 

other than Cleveland 

From all private schools 

From all parochial schools 

From other sources 



Boys 


Girls 


Total 


Boys 


Girls 


1147 


1130 


2277 


764 


805 


869 


888 


1757 


735 


764 


HI 


84 


195 


19 


19 


26 


5 


31 


3 


1 


133 


147 


280 


3 


16 


8 


6 


14 


4 


5 



Total 



1569 
1499 

38 
4 

19 
9 



Table VI (a) 

Source of New Pupils 
Academic High Schools 



FIRST SEMESTER 



SECOND SEMESTER 



Enrollment of new pupils 

From public elementary schools 

of Gcvcland 

From public elementary schools 

other than Cleveland 

From all private schools 

From all parochial schools 

From other sources 



Boys 


Girls 


Total 


Boys 


Girls 


507 


662 


1169 


295 


52 


407 


522 


929 


286 


428 


SO 


54 


104 


6 


14 


2 


1 


3 


1 


1 


44 


84 


128 





9 


4 


1 


5 

• 


2 






Total 



747 

714 

20 
2 
9 
2 
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Table VI (b) 

Source of New Pupils 
High Schools of Commerce 



FIRST SEMESTER 



SPXOND SEMESTER 



Table VI (c) 

Source of New Pupils 
Technical High Schools 





Boys 


Girls 


Tot 1 


Boys 


Girls 


Total 


Enrollment of new pupils 

From public elementary schools 
of Cleveland 


47 
37 

1 
9 


139 
127 

1 

I 
10 


186 

164 

2 

1 

19 


43 
43 


140 

132 

1 

5 
2 


183 
175 


From public elementary schools 

other than Oeveland 

From all private schools 

From all parochial schools. . . . 
From other sources 


1 



5 
2 







FIRST SEMESTER 



SECOND SEMESTER 



Enrollment of new pupils 

From public elementary schools 

of Cleveland 

From public elementary schooU 

other than Cleveland 

From all private schools 

Prom all parochial sch ols 

From other sources 



Boys 


Girls 


Total 


Boys 


Girls 


593 


329 


922 


426 


13 


425 


239 


664 


406 


204 


60 


29 


89 


13 


4 


• 24 


3 


27 


2 





80 


53 


133 


3 


2 


4 


5 


9 


2 


3 



Total 



639 
610 

17 

2 
5 
5 
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Table VII 



'''Ages of New Pupils 
All High Schools 



FIRST SEMESTER 



SECOND SEMESTER 



Age 



Years. 



M 
14 
U 
14 



And over. 



Total 



BoyB 


Girls 


Total 




1 


1 


9 


11 


20 


102 


146 


248 


444 


489 


933 


382 


348 


730 


161 


105 


266 


33 


26 


59 


16 


4 


20 


1147 


1130 


2277 



Age 



11 Years 

12 " 

13 " 

14 " 

15 - 

16 " 

17 " 
Over 17. 

Total . . 



Boys 



8 

122 

265 

238 

93 

35 

3 



761 



Girls 



20 

199 

2% 

223 

54 

11 

2 



805 



Total 



28 
321 
561 
461 
147 

46 
5 



156^ 



Table VII (a) 

Ages of New Pupils 
Academic High Schools 



FIRST SEMESTER 



SECX)ND SEMESTER 



Age 


Boys 


Girls 


Total 


Age 


Boys 


Girls 


Total 


11 Years 








11 Years 








12 " 


8 


9 


17 


12 " 


6 


IS 


24 


13 " 


65 


102 


167 


13 - 


60 


128 


188 


14 - 


187 


280 


467 


14 " 


105 


158 


263 


15 " 


161 


195 


356 


15 - 


80 


117 


197 


16 " 


61 


62 


123 


16 •• 


31 


24 


55 


17 " 


17 


12 


29 


17 " 


13 


5 


18 


A:»d over 


8 


2 


10 


20 " 





2 


2 


Tota' 


507 


662 


1169 


Total 


295 


452 


747 



*Agc nearest September Ut of current school year. 
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Table VII (b) 

Ages of New Pupils 
High Schools of Commerce 



FIRST SEMESTER 



SECOND SEMESTER 



Age 


Boys 


Gi.ls 


Total 


Age 


Boys 


Girls 


Total 


11 Years 





1 


1 


11 Years 











12 - 


1 


1 


2 


12 " 





1 


1 


13 " 


9 


17 


26 


13 " 


15 


36 


51 


14 - 


22 


63 


85 


14 - 


17 


60 


77 


15 " 


13 


47 


60 


15 - 


6 


33 


39 


16 " 


2 


6 


8 


16 " 


4 


9 


13 


17 - 





4 


4 


17 - 


1 


1 


2 


Total 


47 


139 


186 


Total 


43 


140 


183 



Table VII (c) 

Ages of New Pupils 
Technical High Schools 



FIRST SEMESTER 



SECOND SEMESTER 



Age 


Boys 


Girls 


Total 


Age 


Boys 


Girls 


Total 


11 Years 

12 - 

13 - 

14 - 

15 - 

16 - 

17 - 

And over 


28 

235 

208 

98 

16 

8 


1 

27 

146 

106 

37 

10 

2 


1 

55 

381 

314 

135 

26 

10 


11 Years 

12 - 

13 " ... 

14 - 

15 - 

16 " 

17 « 

Over 17 


2 

47 

143 

152 

58 

21 

3 


1 
35 
78 
71 
21 
5 



3 

82 

221 

225 

79 

26 

3 


Total 


593 


329 


922 


Total 


426 


213 


639 



82 
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Table VIII 



Ages of Graduates 
All High Schools 



FIRST SEMESTER 



SECOND SEMESTER 



Arc 



15 Years 

16 - 

17 " 

18 " 

19 " 

20 « 



Total 



Boys 


Girls 


Total 


1 


2 


3 


13 


18 


31 


58 


83 


141 


49 


82 


131 


35 


29 


64 


8 


6 


14 


164 


220 


384 



Age 



15 Years 

16 " 

17 « 

18 •• 

19 " 

20 ** 

21 - . 



Total 



Boys 


Girls 


3 


11 


33 


58 


115 


168 


136 


139 


80 


49 


25 


9 


1 





393 


434 



Total 



14 

91 

283 

275 

I2V 

54 

1 



827 



Table VIII (a) 

Ages of Graduates 
Academic High Schools 



FIRST SEMESTER 



SECOND SKMESTER 



Age 



15 Years 

16 " . 

17 •• 

18 " . 

19 " . 

20 " 

Total . . 



Boys 


Girls 


Total 


1 


1 


2 


8 


7 


15 


Si 


61 


94 


34 


59 


93 


15 


24 


39 


1 


6 


7 


92 


158 


250 

1 



Age 



15 Years 

16 " . 

17 - . 

18 " . 

19 " 

20 " . 

Total . . 



Boys 


Girls 


2 


10 


25 


48 


77 


129 


81 


105 


39 


34 


15 


5 


239 


331 

1 



Total 



12 

73 

206 

186 

73 

:o 

570 
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Tabic VIII (b) 

Ages of Graduates 
High Schools of Commerce 



FIRST SEMESTER 



SECOND SEMESTER 



Arc 



15 Years 

16 - 

17 - 

18 " 

19 * 

20 " 

Total . 



Boys 


Girls 


Total 





1 


1 


2 


10 


12 


3 


11 


14 


2 


6 


8 


3 


1 


4 


10 


29 


39 



Age 



15 Years 

16 " 

17 " 

18 " 

19 « 

20 " 



Total 



Boys 


Girls 





1 


2 


S 


13 


22 


6 


IS 


6 


6 


1 


1 


28 


SO 



Total 



1 

7 

35 

21 

12 

2 

78 



Table VIII (c) 

Ages of Graduates 
Technical High Schools 



FIRST SEMESTER 



SECOND SEMESTER 



Age 



15 Years. 

16 - 

17 " 

18 " 

19 " 

20 - 



Total 



Boys 


Girls 


Total 


3 


1 


4 


22 


11 


33 


13 


17 


30 


17 


4 


21 


7 





7 


62 


33 


95 



Age 



15 Years 

16 " 

17 « . 

18 " 

19 " 

20 " . 

21 - 

Total . . 



Boys 


Girls 


1 





6 


5 


25 


17 


49 


19 


35 


9 


9 


3 


1 





126 


53 



Total 



1 
11 
42 
68 
44 
12 

1 

179 



84 
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Table IX 

Graduates by Years in School 
All High Schools 



FIRST SEMESTER 



SECOND SEMESTER 



YEARS 



Taking three years . . 

Three and one-half 
Taking four years. . . 

Four and one-half. 
Taking five years. . . . 

Five and one-half. . 

Total 



Boys 


Girls 


Total 


Boys 


Girls 


3 


2 


5 


8 





20 


21 


41 


27 


29 


97 


151 


248 


277 


345 


33 


35 


68 


41 


39 


6 


7 


13 


ii 


19 


5 


3 


8 


7 


2 


164 


220 


384 


393 


434 





1 


1 







Total 



8 

56 

622 

80 

52 

9 



827 



Table IX (a) 

Graduates by Years in School 
Academic High Schools 



YEARS 



FIRST SEMESTER 



Taking three years . . 

Hiree and one-half 
Taking four years. . . 

Four and one-half. 
Taking five years 

Five and one-half. . 

Total 



SECOND SEMESTER 



Total 



Boys 


Girls 


Total 


Boys 


Girls 








6 





12 


5 


17 


15 


22 


59 


121 


180 


173 


264 


17 


24 


41 


17 


28 


3 


5 


8 


24 


15 


1 


3 


4 


4 


2 


92 


158 


250 


239 


331 



6 

37 

437 

45 

39 

6 



570 
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Table IX (b) 

Graduates by Years in School 
High Schools of Commerce 



FIRST SEMESTER 



SECOND SEMESTER 



YEARS 



Taking three years , . 

Three and one-half 
Taking four years. . . 

Four and one-half. 
Taking five years. . . . 

Five and one-half. . 

Total 



Boys 


Girls 


Total 


Boys 


Girls 


2 


• ■ ■ • 


17 


2 


6 


8 


12 


20 


14 


39 





2 


2 


9 


S 


• • ■ ■ 


.... 


.... 


3 


« • • • 


• • > • 


.... 


.... 


.... 


.... 


10 


29 


39 


28 


50 



Total 



8 
S3 
14 

3 



78 



Table IX (c) 

Graduates by Years in School 
Technical High Schools 



FIRST SEMESTER 



SECX)ND SEMESTER 



YEARS 



Taking three years. . . 

Three and one-half 
Taking four years. . . 

Four and one-half. 
Taking five years. . . . 

Five and one-half. 
Six years 

Total 



Boys 


Girls 


Total 


Boys 


Girls 


3 


2 


5 


2 





6 


1 


7 


10 


1 


30 


18 


48 


90 


42 


16 


9 


2S 


15 


6 


3 


2 


5 


6 


4 


4 





4 


3 








I 


1 


.... 


.... 


62 


33 


95 


126 


53 



Total 



2 

11 

132 

21 

10 

3 



179 



£6 
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Table XIV 

All High Schools 
^Distribution of Teachers 

FIRST SEMESTER 



t Whole Time 



Men 



Women 



Regular teachers 

Special teachers 

Music teachers 

Applied art teacher 

Commercial teachers 

Manual training teachers. 

Physical training teachers 

Total 



115.8 
67.73 

3. 

3. 

7.4 
4S.83 

8.5 



150.4 
55.41 

1. 
24.25 

1. 
20.99 

8.17 



Total 



183.53 



205.81 



266.2 
123.14 
4. 

27.25 

8.4 

66.82 

16.67 



389.34 



tBoard Rule Count 



Men 



115.8 
4C.% 
2.9 
1.5 
6.4 
22.91 
7.25 



156.76 



Women Total 



150 4 

30 84 

1.0 

12.62 

.8 

10.45 

5.97 

181.24 



266 2 
71 80 

3.9 
14.12 

7 2 
33 36 
13 22 

338.0 



Average number pupils per teacher (whole time) 23 .4S 

Average number pupils per teacher (Board Rule Count) 27 05 



SECOND SEMESTER 



Regular teachers 

Special teachers 

Music teachers 

Applied art teachers 

Commercial teachers 

Manual training teachers. 

Physical training teachers 

Total 



tWhole Time 


tBoa 


Men 


Women 


Total 


Men 


100.9 


144.8 


245.7 


100.9 


85.8 


74.3 


160.1 


57.5 


3.4 


1.0 


4.4 


3.4 


2.0 


25.5 


27.5 


1.0 


22.7 


14.5 


37.2 


21.2 


49.5 


24.6 


74.1 


24.75 


8.2 


8.7 


16.9 


7.15 


186.7 


219.1 


405.8 


158.4 



tBoard Rule Count 



Women 



144 8 

47.25 
1.0 
13.25 
14.0 
12.3 
6.7 



Total 



192.05 



245.7 
104.75 
4.4 
14 25 
35.2 
37.05 
13. 8S 



350.45 



Average number pupils per teacher (whole time) 24.1 

Average number pupils per teacher (Board Rule Count) 27.9 

'Principal to be excluded. 

fTo find number of whole lime teachers add the whole number of days for which teachers 
and permanent substitutes were employed, and divide by number of days in the term. 

tin Board Rule Count, two teachers having all double class periods count as one teacher 
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Table XIV (a) 

Academic High Schools 
* Distribution of Teachers 



FIRST SEMESTER 





tWhole Time 


{Board Rule Count 




Men 


Women 


Total 


Men 


Women 


Total 


Regular teachers 

Soecial teachers 


63.4 
20.63 
18 

3.0 
10 33 

5.5 


im.8 

26.76 

1.0 
16.0 

5.62 
4.17 


168.2 
47.39 

2.8 
16 

3.0 
15.95 

9.67 


63.4 
15.16 
1.7 

3.0 

5.16 

5.3 


104.8 
15.72 
1.0 
8.0 
0. 

2.75 
3.97 


168.2 
30.88 


Music teachers 

Applied art teachers 

Commercial teachers 

Manual training teachers 

Physical training teachers .... 


2.7 

8.0 

3.0 

7.91 

9.27 


Total 


84.03 


131.56 


215.59 


78.56 


120.52 


199.08 



Average number of pupils per teacher (whole time) .... 
Average number pupils per teacher (Board Rule Count) 



23.61 
25.57 



SECOND SEMESTER 



Regular teachers 

Special teachers 

Music teachers 

Applied art teachers 

Commercial teachers. . 

Manual training teachers. 

Physical training teachers 

Total 



tWhole Time 



Men 



W'omen 



62.4 
21.2 

2. 

1. 

3. 
10. 

5.2 



109.3 
27.8 
1. 
15. 

.5 
6.6 
4.7 



83.6 



137.1 



Total 



171.7 
49.0 

3. 
16. 

3.5 
16.6 

9.9 



220.7 



tBoard Rule Count 



Men 



I 



62.4 
15.7 

2. 
.5 

3. 

5. 

5.2 



78.1 



Women 



109.3 
17.0 
1. 
7.5 
.5 
3.3 
4.7 



126.3 



Total 

171.7 
32.7 
3 
V.O 
3.5 
8.3 
9.9 



204.4 



Average number of pupils per teacher (whole time) 24. 3 

Average number pupils per teacher (Board Rule Count) 26. 2 

'Principal to be excluded. 

tTo find number of whole time teachers add the whole number of days for which teachers 
and permanent substitutes were employed, and divide by number of days in the term. 

tin Board Rule Count, two teachers having all double class periods count as one teacher. 
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Table XIV (b) 

High Schools of Commerce 
^Distribution of Teachers 



FIRST SEMESTER 



Regular teachers 

Special teachers 

Music teachers 

Applied art teachers 

Commercial teachers 

Manual training teachers. 

Physical training teachers 

Total 



tWhole Time 



Men 



21.9 



Women 



14.9 

7.0 

.6 

1. 

4.4 

i.b 



12 



3 
1 



1.0 



17.0 



Total 



26.9 

12.0 

.6 

4.0 

5.4 

2J) 



38.9 



tBoard Rule Count 



Men 



14.9 

5.45 

.6 

.5 

3.4 

.95 



20.35 



Women 



12. 
3.3 

2.0 
.8 



15.3 



Total 



26.9 

8.75 

.6 

2.5 

4.2 

1.45 



35.65 



Average number pupils per teacher (whole time) 

Average number pupils per teacher (Board Rule Count) 



23.77 
.25.94 



SECOND SEMESTER 



Regular teachers 

Special teachers 

Music teachers 

Applied art teachers 

Commercial teachers 

Manual training teachers. 

Physical training teachers 

Total 



tWhole Time 



Men 



21.3 
.6 

19.7 

1. 



21.3 



Women 



19 

4 
14 

1 



19. 



Total 



40.3 

.6 

4.0 

33.7 

2. 



40.3 



tBoard Rule Count 



Men 



19.75 
.6 

18.2 

.95 



19.75 



W^omen 



16.5 

2.5 
13.5 



16.5 



Total 



36 25 
.6 
2.5 
31.7 

1 45 



36.25 



Average number pupils per teacher (whole time) 25.4 

Average number pupils per teacher (Board Rule Count) 18.3 

'Principal to be excluded. 

tTo find number of whole time teachers add the whole number of days for which teacher 
and permanent substitutes were employed, and divide by number of days in the term. 

tin Board Rule Count, two teachers having all double class periods count as one teacher. 
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Table XIV (c) 

Technical High Schools 
^Distribution of Teachers 



FIRST SEMESTER 



Regular teachers 

Special teachers 

Music teachers 

Applied art teachers 

Commercial teachers 

Manual training teachers. 

Physical training teachers 

Total 



tWholc Time 



Men 



37.5 

40.1 

.6 

2.0 

35.5 
2. 



77.6 



Women 



33.6 
23.65 

5.25 

15.4 

3. 



57 25 



Total 



71.1 
63.75 
.6 
7.25 

50.9 

5. 



134.85 



IBoard Rule Count 



Men 



37.5 
20.35 
.6 
1.0 

17.75 
1. 



57.85 



Women 



33.6 
11.82 

2.62 

7.7 
1.5 



45.42 



Total 



71.1 
32.17 
.6 
3.62 

25. 5 
2.5 



103.27 



Average number pupils per teacher (whole time) 

Average number pupils per teacher (Board Rule Count) 



23.19 
30.29 



SECOND SEMESTER 





tWholc Time 


tBoard Rule Count 




Men 


Women 


Total 


Men 


Women 


Total 


Regular teachers 


38.5 

43.3 

.8 

1.0 

39.5 
2. 


35.5 
27.5 

6.5 

18. 
3. 


74.0 

70.8 

.8 

7.5 

57.5 
5. 


38.5 
22 05 

.8 
.5 

19.75 
1. 


35.5 
13.75 

3.25 

9.0 
1.5 


74.0 


Special teachers 

Music teachers 


35.8 
.8 


Applied art teachers 

Commercial teachers 

Manual training teachers 

Physical training teachers. . . 


3.75 

28 75 

2.5 


Total 


81.8 


63. 


144.8 


60.55 


49.25 


109.8 



Average number pupils per teacher (whole lime) 23 .4 

Average number pupils per teacher (Board Rule Count) 30.9 

'Principal to be excluded. 

tTo find number of whole time teachers add the whole number of days for which teacher 
and permanent substitutes were employed, and divide by number of days in the term. 

tin Board Rule Count, two teachers having all double class periods count as one teacher. 
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Table XV 

Enrollment Junior High Schools 
By Semesters 



FIRST SEMESTER 



SECOND SEMESTER 



Enrollment for semester 

In division first time 

Previously in division 

Leaving 

Withdrawals 

Enrollment at date this report 

Promotions 

Non-promotions 

Average monthly enrollment. . 
Average daily attendance 



Boys 


Girls 


Total 


Boys 


Girls 


573 


645 


1218 


576 


603 


533 


628 


1161 


494 


511 


40 


17 


57 


82 


92 


5 


13 


18 


14 


8 


14 


13 


27 


30 


24 


554 


619 


1173 


532 


571 


474 


523 


997 


492 


529 


80 


% 


176 


40 


42 


534.1 


604.2 


1138.3 


548.2 


578.0 


517.0 


576.4 


1093.4 


518.0 


545.0 



Total 



1179 

1005 

174 

22 

54 

1103 

1021 

82 

1126 2 

1063 



Table XVI 

Junior High School Enrollment 
By Grades 





7th 




8th 


Total 


Graduates 




Boys 


Girls 
302 


Total 


Boys 
3% 


Girls 


Total 
843 


Boys 


Girls 


Total 
1425 


Boys 


Girls 


Total 


1915-1916... 


280 


582 


447 


676 


49 


154 


171 


325 



1915-1916. 



280 


302 


582 


396 


447 


843 


676 


49 


1425 


154 


171 



325 






1 



I 



1915-1916 



280 


302 


582 


396 


447 


843 


676 


49 


1425 


154 


171 



325 



\ 



I 



1915-1916. 



280 


302 


582 


396 


447 


843 


676 


49 


1425 


154 


171 



325 



1915-1916 



280 


302 


582 


396 


447 


843 


676 


49 


1425 


154 


171 



325 



t 



1915-1916... 



280 


302 


582 


3% 


447 


843 


676 


49 


1425 


154 


171 



325 



CAUSES 



Fiaincial cooditioa of home.. 

ItloeM ia famtix \ 

Penoaal illnesfl \ 

Phnical defecu f 

Incapacity (mental) i 

Indifference 

Failing promotion 

Left city 

Goto work 

Dther cau«e« 



TouVby age^. 



J 



■J 



1915-1916 



280 



302 



582 



396 



447 



843 



676 



49 



1425 



154 



171 



325 



Dt 

fa«e 

.•er 



Tl. 



1 



i , 
I . 



I 

I 



J 



1915-1916. 



280 



302 



582 



3% 



447 



843 



676 



49 



1425 



154 



171 



325 



'Cf 



Ti. 



'i 



* ■ 



ShoMfft enrollment in all schools a: 



19C 



1 
Eoi 



Earollmcat all Scboola (not including Summer or 

Evcaiof Schools) 

Normal Sdiool 

Hish School! 

tb) Scudeiitt Counted Twic« 

Academic High Schools 

Eatt Technical High School 

West Technical H&h School 

West High School of Commerce 

Eau High School of Commerce 

Junior High SchooU 

Elemenuiy Schools 

Regular Elemenurjr Schools 

Special Elementary Schocts 

(a) Deaf School 

Epileptic School 

School for Blind 

Boys' School 

(c) DetcatioD School 

Defective Schools 

Elementary Industrial 

Contiouadoa (1910-11) 

Foreign Schous 

Backward Schools 

Open Air School 

(a) School for Cripples 

Warreatville Fann Sanatorium 

Girls' Farm Detention School 

Preventorium 

Kindergartens 

Regular 

Deaf School 

School for Cripples 

Evening Schools 

Evenmg High Schools 

Evening Elemenury School 

Summer Schools 

Hich Schools 

Academic High School 

High School of Commerce 

Technical High 

Elemenury Schools 

Grammar School 

Primary School 

Backward Schools 

Foreign Schools 

Manual Training School 

Boys' School and Detention 

WarrensvUle Farm Sanatorium 

Schools for Blind 

Open Air Schools 

Glria' Farm DeUntion School 

Kindergarten 

Playgrounds 

Summer Evening Schools 



i 



U) Kindergarten Enrollment included. 

(b) Being Students promoted from Elementary 
iadvded in Elementary Enrollment. 

(c) Included with Boys' School until 1914-15. 
Cd) Not including Detention School. 

(e) Not including Detentioa or Plaimonnds. 

t Enrolled for Observatioo Class Work. 

* Detention School. 

t Counted under Spectal Sdnola. 



I 



ShowB number of sui 



I 
perl 



H 



*Toul Number Supenrtaore. Priodpalt i 

am Teacher* io Saramer or Eveni^ 

Ofioe oopenriuon i 



Awjuint Saperiatendents i 

AwiflUnt Svperiataulent ia Charge 

PrifluirT Svperruors 

Director ol Keference aad Retearch. 

Kiadcrgartea Saperriaort 

Cermaa Supervtaor 

Penauaahip Supervisors 

Superrtsor 

It Superrisors 
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Table XVIII 

Enrollment Regular Elementary 
Schools by Semesters 



FIRST SEMESTER 



SECOND SEMESTER 



Enrollment for semester 

In division first time 

Previously in division 

Leaving 

Withdrawals 

Enrollment at date this report . 
Promotions: One division only 

Two divisions 

Three divisions 

Four divisions 

Five divisions 

Non-promotions 



Boys 


Girls 


Total 


Boys 


Girls 


38,417 


37,431 


75,848 


38,867 


38,011 


33,893 


33,884 


67,777 


33,515 


33,834 


4,524 


3,547 


8.071 


5,352 


4.177 


669 


612 


1,281 


811 


834 


388 


317 


705 


575 


458 


37.360 


36,502 


73,862 


37,481 


36,719 


31.466 


31,788 


63,254 


32,630 


32.642 


376 


407 


783 


576 

3 

2 

1 

4.269 


552 


5,518 


4,307 


9.825 


3,525 



Total 



76.878 

67.349 

9,529 

1.645 

1,033 

74.200 

65.272 

1.128 

3 

2 

1 

7,794 



Table XIX 

Regular Elementary School 
Withdrawals by Grades 



FIRST SEMESTER 



SECOND SEMESTER 



Grade 



1st 

2nd.... 
3rd.... 
4th.... 
5th.... 
6ih . . . . 
7th.... 
8th ... . 

Total 



With- 
drawals 


Enroll- 
ment 


Per Cent 
With- 
drawals 
Each Grade 


With- 
drawals 


151 
58 
31 
58 
67 
117 
136 
87 


14.515 

11,943 

10,733 

10,664 

9,355 

8,020 

5,954 

4,664 


1.04 

.48 

.28 

.54 

.71 

1.45 

2.28 

1.86 


173 

66 

55 

74 

108 

159 

238 

160 


70S 


75,848 


.92 


1,033 



Enroll- 
ment 



13,755 

12.034 

11,029 

11,064 

9,413 

8,538 

6.222 

4.823 

76,878 



Per Cent 
With- 
drawals 
Each Grade 



1.25 

.54 

.49 

.66 

1.14 

1.86 

3.82 

3.31 

1.34 
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NORMAL SCHOOL 
Cost of Instruction, Enrollment, Per Capita Cost, etc. 

Table XXVIII 

Shows the cost of instruction in the Normal School, 
the enrollment, the per capita cost, the number of teach- 
ers, the average number of pupils per teacher and the 
number of graduates, for the years 1907-1916 : 





(a) Co8i of 


Enroll- 


Per capita 


(b) Number 


Average 


Number 




instruction 


ment 


cost in- 


of teachers 


No. normal 


graduated 




normal 


normal 


struction 

1 


normal 


school pupils 


from normal 




school 


school 


normal 
school 


school 


per teacher 


school 


1906-1907 


$15,742.10 


194 


81.14 


8.2 


23.6 


95 


1907-1908 


16.700.00 


184 


90.76 


8.2 


22.4 


97 


1908-1909 


15,436.86 


216 


71.46 


8.45 


24.8 


8S 


1909-1910 


18,470.00 


205 


90.09 


7.18 


26.2 


97 


1910-1911 


23,595.78 


174 


135.60 


7.0 


25.5 


82 


1911-1912 


22,986.60 


195 


117.88 


9.0 


21 6 


81 


1912-1913 


21,217.71 


214 


99.14 


10. 


20.9 


97 


1913-1914 


19,226.78 


220 


87.39 


10.07 


20.5 


103 


1914-1915 


20,298.41 


276 


73.54 


10.9 


25.3 


99 


1915-1916 


24.614.13 


341 


72.18 


13. 


27.5 


134 



(a) Includes salary of principal, but exclusive of practice facilities. 

(b) Exclusive of training teachers. 
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HIGH SCHOOLS 
Cost All Types of Instruction 

Table XXIX (a) 

Shows the cost of instruction in day academic high 
schools for each of the years 1907-1916, the increase and 
the per cent of increase of each year over the preceding, 
also the per cent of increase, 1916 over 1907. 





(a) Cost of all 










types of instruc- 


• 


Per cent of in- 


Per cent of 




tion day aca- 


Increase over 


crease over pre- 


increase 1916 




demic high 


preceding year 


ceding year 


over 1907 




schools 








1906-1907 


3287.401.52 


310,958.32 


3.% 




1907-1908 


302,666.18 


15.264.66 


5.31 




1908-1909 


304,090.54 


1.424.36 


.47 




1909-1910 


288,103.72 


•15.986.82 


•5.25 




1910-1911 


298.450.43 


10,346.71 


3.59 




1911-1912 


308.366.10 


9,915.67 


3.32 




1912-1913 


331,847.02 


23.480.92 


7.61 




1913-1914 


344,159.88 


12.312.86 


3.71 




1914-1915 


348,296.41 


4,136.53 


1.20 




1915-1916 


355.895.53 


7,599.12 


2.18 


23.83 



(a) Includes salary of principals. 
* Decrease. 
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Cost All Types of Instruction 

Table XXIX (b) 

Shows the cost of instruction in day commercial high 
schools for each of the years 1910-1916, the increase and 
the per cent of increase of each year over the preceding, 
also the per cent of increase 1916 over 1910: 





(a) Co»t of all 










types of 


Increase over 


Per cent of 


Per cent of 




inBtruction day 


preceding year 


mcrease over 


increase 1916 




commercial 


preceding year 


over 1910 




high schools 








1909-1910 


$37,687.13 








1910-1911 


40,136.46 


$ 2,449.33 


6.40 




1911-1912 


54,755.68 


14.619.22 


36.42 




1912-1913 


58,658.57 


3,902.89 


7.12 




1913-1914 


61.909.97 


3,251.40 


5.54 




1914-1915 


64,935.52 


3,025.55 


4.88 




1915-1916 


69,277.22 


4,341.70 


6.68 


83.82 



(a) Includes salary of principals. 



Cost All Types of Instruction 

Table XXIX (c) 

Shows the cost of instruction in day technical high 
schools for each of the years 1909-1916, the increase and 
the per cent of increase of each year over the preceding, 

also the per cent of increase 1916 over 1909: 





(a) Cost of all 










types of 
instruction day 


Increase over 
preceding year 


Per cent of 
increase over 


Per cent of 
increase 1916 




technical 


preceding year 


over 1909 




high schools 








1908-1909 


$ 53,209.32 








1909-1910 


71,569.60 


318,360.28 


34.50 




1910-1911 


87,601.59 


16.031.99 


22.40 




1911-1912 


110.354.86 


22.753.27 


25.97 




1912-1913 


130,292.43 


19,937.57 


18.06 




1913-1914 


153,970.84 


23,678.41 


18 17 




1914-1915 


180.436.47 


26,465.63 


17.18 




1915-1916 


212.168.10 


31,731.63 


17.58 


298.74 



(a) Includes salary of principals. 
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Cost Regular and Special Instruction 



Table XXX 

Shows cost of all types of day academic high school 
instruction, the cost of regular day academic high school 
instruction, the per cent of the cost of all types of day 
academic high school instruction expended on regular 
instruction, also the cost of special day academic high 
school instruction and the per cent of the cost all types 
expended on special instruction, for the years 1907-1916: 





Cost all 


(a) Cost 


Per cent 


(b) Cost 


Per cent 




types 


regular 


all types of 


special 


cost of all 




instruction 


Instruction 


instruction 


m St ruction 


types of 




day 


day 


day aca- 


day 


mstruction 




academic 


academic 


demic H. S. 


academic 


expended 




high 


high 


expended on 


high 


on special 




schools 


schools 


regular 
instruction 


schools 


mstruction 


1906-1907 


5287.401.52 


5248,914.77 


86.60 


538.486.75 


13.40 


1907-1908 


302,666.18 


262.125.50 


86.60 


40.540.68 


13.40 


1908-1909 


304,090.54 


262,517.74 


86.32 


41.572.80 


13.68 


1909-1910 


288.103.72 


247,355.72 


85.85 


40.748.00 


14.14 


1910-1911 


298,450.43 


257,880.25 


86.45 


40,570.18 


13.55 


1911-1912 


308,366.10 


260,846.00 


84.58 


47.520.10 


15.41 


1912-1913 


331,847.02 


282,691.76 


85.18 


49.155.26 


14.81 


1913-1914 


344,159.88 


293,645.22 


85.32 


50.514.66 


14.67 


1914-1915 


348,296.41 


293,383.62 


84.23 


54.912.79 


15.76 


1915-1916 


355.895.53 


296.216.83 


83.23 


59.678.70 


16.76 



(a) Includes salary of principals and cost of all day academic hish school instruction other 

than music, drawing and applied arts, manual training and physical training. 

(b) Includes music, drawing and applied arts, manual training, and physical training only. 
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Enrollment by Years 



Table XXXI (a) 

Shows the enrollment in day academic high schools for 
each of the years 1907-1916, the increase and the per cent 
of increase of each year over the preceding, also the per 
cent of increase, 1916 over 1907: 



- 


(a) Enrollment 


Increase over 
preceding year 


Per cent of 


Per cent of 




academic high 


increase over 


increase 1916 




schools 


preceding year 


over 1907 


1906-1907 


5059 


76 


1.52 




1907-1908 


4989 


• 70 


•1.38 




1908-1909 


4787 


•202 


•4.04 




1909-1910 


4436 


•t351 


•7.33 




1910-1911 


5293 


11857 


19.3 




1911-1912 


5326 


33 


.62 




1912-1913 


5511 


•M85 


3.35 




1913-1914 


5506 


• 5 


• .09 




1914-1915 


5577 


71 


1.28 




1915-1916 


5926 


349 


6.25 


17.13 



U) 

t 



Exclusive of transfers. 

Decrease. 

Collinwood admitted. 

Includes class of 577 entering February, 191 1. 

Nottingham admitted. 



L 
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Enrollment by Years 

Table XXXI (b) 

Shows the enrollment in day commercial high schools 

for each of the years 1910-1916, the increase and the per 

cent o{ increase of each year over the preceding, also the 

per cent of increase 1916 over 1910: 
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Enrollment by Years 

Table XXXI (c) 

Shows the enrollment in day technical high schools for 

each of the years 1900-1916, the increase and the per cent 

of increase of each year over the preceding, also the per 

cent of increase 1916 over 19(19: 
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Enrollment by Classes 



Table XXXII (a) 

Shows the enrollment in day academic high schools, 
the enrollment in each class, and the number graduated 
for the years 190M916: 





Enrollment 
academic 




YEAR 




Number 












, graduated 




hiKh schools 


First 
2056 


Second 


Third 


Fourth 




1906-1907 


•5070 


1334 


928 


752 


591 


1907-1908 


•5005 


1903 


1426 


936 


740 


611 


1908-1909 


t4787 


1626 


1333 


1007 


821 


671 


1909-1910 


t4436 


1545 


1194 


886 


811 


676 


1910-1911 


t5293 


2367 


1279 


870 


777 


629 


1911-1912 


t5326 


1773 


1841 


959 


753 


64o 


1912-1913 


t5511 


1844 


1400 


1356 


911 


723 


1913-1914 


t5506 


1824 


1382 


1082 


1218 


708 


1914-1915 


15577 


1816 


1399 


1060 


1302 


784 


1915-1916 


t5926 


2005 


1495 


1114 


1312 


820 



Includes transfers. 
Exclusive of transfers. 
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Enrollment by Classesf 

Table XXXII (b) 

Shows the enrollment in day commercial high schools, 
the enrollment in each class, and the number graduated 
for the years 1914-1916: 



1913-1914 
1914-1915 
1915-1916 



•Enrollment 




YEAR 




commercial 
high schools 


First 


Second 


Third 


Fourth 


922 

991 

1110 


332 
402 
465 


190 
232 
271 


204 
184 
185 


196 
173 
189 



Number 
Rraduated 



104 
109 
117 



• Exclusive of transfers. 

t Owing to incomplete data, due to the change in promotions, these tables are compiled 
only from 1914. 



Enrollment by Classesf 

Table XXXII (c) 

Shows the enrollment in day technical high schools, 
the enrollment in each class, and the number graduated 
for the years 1914-1916: 



1913-1914 
1914-1915 
1915-1916 



•Enrollment 




YEAR 




technical 
high schools 


First 


Second 


Third 


Fourth 


2466 

3235 
3793 


1137 
1545 
1734 


649 

827 

1009 


366 
466 

528 


314 
397 
522 



Number 
graduated 



171 
205 
274 



• Exclusive of transfers. 

t Owing to incomplete data, due to the change in promotions, these tables arc compiled 
only from 1914. 
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Enrollment: Per Cent in Each Class 

Table XXXIII (a) 

Shows per cent of the enrollment of the day academic 
high schools in each class for the years 1907-1916: 





YEAR 




First 


Second 


Third 


Fourth 


1906-1907 


•40.55 


26.31 


18.30 


14.83 


1907-1908 


•38.02 


28.49 


18.70 


14.78 


1908-1909 


t33.96 


27.84 


21.03 


17.15 


1909-1910 


t35.27 


26.46 


19.97 


18.28 


1910-1911 


t44.71 


24.16 


16.43 


14.68 


1911-1912 


t33.28 


34.56 


18.00 


14.13 


1912-1913 


33.46 


25.40 


24.60 


16.53 


1913-1914 


33.12 
32.56 


25.09 


19.65 


22.12 


1914-1915 


25.08 


19.00 


23.34 


1915-1916 


t33.83 


25.22 


18.79 


22.13 



Based on enrollment including transfers. 
Based on enrollment excluding transfers. 
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Enrollment: Per Cent in Each Class 

Table XXXIII (b) 

Shows per cent of the enrollment of the day commer- 
cial high schools in each class for the years 1914-1916: 





YEAR 




First 


Second 


Third 


Fourth 


1913-1914 
1914-1915 
1915-1916 


36.00 
40.56 
41.89 


20.60 
23.41 
24.41 


22.12 
18.56 
16.66 


21.25 
17.45 
17.02 



Enrollment: Per Cent in Each Class 



Table XXXIII (c) 

Shows per cent of the enrollment of the day technical 
high schools in each class for the years 1914-1916: 





YEAR 




First 


Second 


Third 


Fourth 


1913-1914 
1914-1915 
1915-1916 


46.10 
47.75 
45.71 


26.31 
25.56 
26.60 


14.84 
14.40 
13.92 


12.73 
12.27 
13.76 
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Cost All Types of Instruction 

Table XXIX (b) 

Shows the cost of instruction in day commercial high 
schools for each of the years 1910-1916, the increase and 
the per cent of increase of each year over the preceding, 
also the per cent of increase 1916 over 1910: 





(a) Cost of all 










types of 


Increase over 


Per cent of 


Per cent of 




instruction day 
commercial 


preceding year 


mcrease over 
preceding year 


increase 1916 
over 1910 




high schools 








1909-1910 


337,687.13 








1910-1911 


40,136.46 


$ 2,449.33 


6.40 




1911-1912 


54,755.68 


14,619.22 


36.42 




1912-1913 


58,658.57 


3,902.89 


7.12 




1913-1914 


61,909.97 


3,251.40 


5.54 




1914-1915 


64.935.52 


3,025.55 


4.88 




1915-1916 


69,277.22 


4,341.70 


6.68 


83.82 



(a) Includes salary of principals. 



Cost All Types of Instruction 

Table XXIX (c) 

Shows the cost of instruction in day technical high 
schools for each of the years 1909-1916, the increase and 
the per cent of increase of each year over the preceding, 

also the per cent of increase 1916 over 1909: 





(a) Cost of all 










types of 
instruction day 


Increase over 
preceding year 


Per cent of 
increase over 


Per cent of 
increase 1916 




technical 


preceding year 


over 1909 




high schools 








1908-1909 


3 53,209.32 








1909-1910 


71,569.60 


318,360.28 


34.50 




1910-1911 


87,601.59 


16.031.99 


22.40 




1911-1912 


110.354.86 


22,753.27 


25.97 




1912-1913 


130.292.43 


19,937.57 


18.06 




1913-1914 


153,970.84 


23,678.41 


18.17 




1914-1915 


180,436.47 


26,465.63 


17.18 




1915-1916 


212.168.10 


31,731.63 


17.58 


298.74 



(a) Includes salary of principals. 
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Cost Regular and Special Instruction 



Table XXX 

Shows cost of all types of day academic high school 
instruction, the cost of regular day academic high school 
instruction, the per cent of the cost of all types of day 
academic high school instruction expended on regular 
instruction, also the cost of special day academic high 
school instruction and the per cent of the cost all types 
expended on special instruction, for the years 1907-1916: 





Cost all 


(a) Cost 


Per cent 


(b) Cost 


Per cent 




types 


regular 


all types of 


special 


cost of all 




instruction 


instruction 


mstructton 


mstructton 


types of 




day 


day 


day aca- 


day 


instruction 




academic 


academic 


demic H. S. 


academic 


expended 




high 


high 


expended on 


high 


on special 




schools 


schools 


regular 
instruction 


schools 


mstruction 


1906-1907 


3287,401.52 


3248,914.77 


86.60 


$38,486.75 


13.40 


1907-1908 


302.666.18 


262,125.50 


86.60 


40,540.68 


13.40 


1908-1909 


304.090.54 


262.517.74 


86.32 


41,572.80 


13.68 


1909-1910 


288.103.72 


247.355.72 


85.85 


40.748.00 


14.14 


1910-1911 


298,450.43 


257,880.25 


86.45 


40,570.18 


13.55 


1911-1912 


308,366.10 


260,846.00 


84.58 


47.520.10 


15.41 


1912-1913 


331.847.02 


282,691.76 


85.18 


49,155.26 


14.81 


1913-1914 


344,159.88 


293.645.22 


85.32 


50,514.66 


14.67 


1914-1915 


348.296.41 


293,383.62 


84.23 


54,912.79 


15.76 


I91S-19I6 


355,895.53 


296,216.83 


83.23 


59,678.70 


16.76 



(a) Includes salary of principals and cost of all day academic high school instruction other 

than music, drawing and applied arts, manual training and physical training. 

(b) Includes music, drawing and applied arts, manual trainmg, and physical training only. 
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Per Capita Cost Regular and Special Instruction 

Table XXXVI 

Shows enrollment of day academic high schools, the 
cost of regular instruction in day academic high schools, 
and the per capita cost of regular instruction ; it also 
shows the cost of special instruction, the per capita cost 
of special instruction, and the per capita cost of all types 
of instruction in day academic high schools, for the years 
1907-1910: 



1906-1907 
1907-1908 
1908-1909 
1909-1910 
1910-1911 
1911-1912 
1912-1913 
1913-1914 
1914-1915 
1915-1916 



(a) 

Enrollment 

day 

academic 

schools 



5059 
4989 
4787 
4436 
5293 
5326 
5511 
5506 
5577 
5926 



(b) Cost 

regular 

instruction 

day 

academic 

high 

schools 



S248,914.77 
262,125.50 
262,517.74 
247.355.72 
257.880.25 
260.846.00 
282,691.76 
293,645.22 
293,383.62 
296.216.83 



(c) Per 
capita cost 

regular 
instruction 

day 

academic 

high 

schools 



M9.20 
52.54 
54.83 
55.76 
48.72 
48.97 
51.29 
53.33 
52.60 
49.98 



(b) Cost 

special 

instruction 

day 
academic 

high 
schools 



$38,486.75 
40.540.68 
41.572.80 
45.748.00 
40.57018 
47.520.10 
49.155.26 
50.514.66 
54.912.79 
59,678.70 



(b) Per 
capita cost 

special 
instruction 

day 

academic 

high schools 



$7.60 
8.12 
8.69 
9.18 
7.66 
8.92 
8.91 
9.17 
9.84 

10.07 



Per capita 

cost 

all types 

instruction 

day 

academic 

high schools 



$56.80 
60 66 
63.52 
64 94 
56.38 
57.89 
60.21 
62.50 
62.45 
60.05 



(a) Exclusive of transfers. 

(b) Includes salaries of principals and cost of all instruction other than music, drawing, 

and applied arts, manual training and physical training. 

(c) Includes cost of instruction in music, drawing, and appliecTarts, manual training and 

physical training only. 
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Pupils per Teacher Board Rule Count 



Table XXXIX (a) 

Shows enrollment in day academic high schools for each 
of the years 1907-1916, the number of teachers according 
to Board Rule count, the average number of pupils per 
teacher, the decrease, and the per cent of decrease in 
number of pupils per teacher, also the per cent of increase 
in the number of pupils per teacher, 1916 over 1907: 





(a) 




Enrollment 




academic 




high 




schools 


1906-1907 


5059 


1907-1908 


4989 


1908-1909 


4787 


1909-1910 


4436 


1910-1911 


t5293 


1911-1912 


5326 


1912-1913 


5511 


1913-1914 


5506 


1914-1915 


5577 


1915-1916 


5926 









Per cent 


Per cent 


(b) 


Average 


Decrease 


of decrease 


of decrease 


Teachers 


number 


in 


in number 


in number 


academic 


pupils 


number 


pupils per 


pupils per 


high 


per 


pupils 


teacher over 


teacher 1916 


schools 


teacher 


per teacher 


preceding 
year 


over 1907 


183.82 


27.52 


• .31 


•1.18 




189.80 


26.28 


1.24 


4.50 




188.50 


25.39 


.89 


3.38 




167.3 


26.51 


•1.12 


•4 41 




180.7 


29.2 


•2.69 


•1.01 




191.2 


27.8 


1.4 


4.79 




190.6 


28.9 


•1.1 


•3.95 




200.1 


t27.S 


1.4 


4.84 




198.2 


t28.1 


• .6 


•2.18 




204.4 


t28.9 


• .8 


•2.84 


•5.01 



(a) 
(b) 



t 



Exclusive of transfers. 

Determined according to Board Rule: "For the high schools one (1) teacher to each 

thirty (30) pupils registered, provided that two teachers having all double-period 

subjects be counted as one." Principal excluded. 
Includes 577 students entering in February, 1911. 
Increase. 
Figured on annual enrollment which includes all students entered during the year 

all graduates, all leavings and withdrawals. 
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Pupils per Teacher Board Rule Count 

Table XXXIX (b) 

Shows enrollment in clay commercial high schools for 
each of the years 1910-1916, the number of teachers ac- 
cording to Board Rule count, the average number of 
pupils per teacher, the increase and the per cent of in- 
crease in number of pupils per teacher, also the per cent 
of increase in the number of pupils per teacher, 1916 
over 1910: 









(b) 




Per cent 


Per cent 






(a) 


Average 


Increase 


of increase 


of increase 




Enrollment 


Teacheti 


number 


m 


in number 


in number 




commercial 


commercial 


pupils 


number 


pupils per 
teacher over 


pupils per 
teacher 1916 




high 


high 


per 


pupils 




tchooU 


■chools 


teacher 


per teacher 


preceding 
year 


over 1910 


1909-1910 


458 


21.4 


21.4 








1910-1911 


464 


21.8 


21.2 


• .2 


• .93 




1911-1912 


752 


30.3 


24.8 


3.6 


16.51 




1912-1913 


845 


29.2 


28.9 


4.1 


13.53 




1913-1914 


922 


31.3 


29.4 


.5 


1.73 




1914-191S 


991 


31.9 


31. 


1.6 


• 5.44 




1915-1916 


1110 


36.25 


30.7 


• 3 


• .% 


43 45 



(a) Dot.-rmined according to Board Rule. "For the high schools one (1) teacher to each 

thirty (30) pupils registered, provided that two teachers having all double-period 
subjects be counted as one." Principal excluded. 

(b) Figured on annual enrollment which includes all students entered during the year 

all graduates, all leavings and withdrawals. 
• Decrease. 

Pupils per Teacher Board Rule Count 

Table XXXIX (c) 

Shows enrollment in day technical high schools for each 
of the years 1909-1916, the number of teachers according 
to Board Rule count, the average number of pupils per 
teacher, the increase, and the per cent of increase in 
number of pupils per teacher, also the per cent of increase 
in the number of pupils per teacher, 1916 over 1909: 









(b) 




Per cent 


Per cent 






(a) 


Average 


Increase 


of increase 


of increase 




Enrollment 


Teachers 


number 


m 


in number 


in number 




technical 


technical 


pupils 


number 


pupils per 
teacher over 


pupils per 
teacher 1916 




high 


high 


per 


pupils 




schools 


schools 


teacher 


per teacher 


preceding 


over 1909 












year 




1908-1909 


729 


32.25 


22.6 








1909-1910 


1102 


40.4 


27.2 


4.6 


20.35 




1910-1911 


1366 


50.1 


29.4 


2.2 


8.08 




1911-1912 


1780 


58.2 


30.5 


1.1 


3.74 




1912-1913 


2065 


65.9 


31.3 


.8 


2.62 




1913-1914 


2466 


79.8 


30.9 


• .4 


•1.27 




1914-1915 


3235 


95.2 


33.9 


3.0 


9.70 




1915-1916 


3793 


109.8 


34.5 


.6 


1.76 


52 65 



(a) Determined according to Board Rule: "For the high schools one (1) teacher to each 
thirty (30) pupils registered, provided that two teachers having all double-period 
subjects be counted as one." Principal excluded. 

Figured on annual enrollment which includes all students entered during the year, 
all graduates, all leavings and withdrawals. 

Decrease. 



(b) 
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Excess Teachers and Approximate Excess Cost 

Table XL (a) 

Shows number teachers employed in day academic 
high schools when determined by Board Rule count, num- 
ber teachers allowed according to Board Rule count, ex- 
cess number employed, average salary of teachers and 
approximate excess cost of instruction for the years 1907- 
1916: 





(a) 


(a) 


Excess 


(b) 


Approximate 




Number 


Number 


number 


Average 


excess 




teachers 


teachers 


teachers 


salary of 


cost ctf 




employed 


allowed 


employed 


teachers 


instruction 


1906-1907 


183.82 


168.63 


15.19 


$1,563.49 


$23,749.41 


1907-1908 


189.80 


166.30 


23.50 


1,594.65 


37.474.27 


1908-1909 


188.50 


159.56 


28.94 


1,613.21 


46.686.29 


1909-1910 


167.3 


147.86 


19.94 


1,722.07 


33,477.04 


1910-1911 


180.7 


176.4 


4.3 


1.651.63 


7,102.00 


1911-1912 


191.2 


177.53 


13.7 


1,613.54 


22,105.50 


1912-1913 


190.6 


183.7 


6.9 


1.741.06 


12.013.31 


1913-1914 


200.1 


183.5 


16.6 


•1,513.28 


25.120.44 


1914-191S 


198.2 


185.9 


12.3 


•1.555.21 


19,129.08 


1915-1916 


204.4 


197.5 


11.6 


•1,528.75 


17,733.50 



(a) 



(b) 

* 



For the high schools one (1) teacher to each thirty (30) pupils registered, provided that 
two teachers having all double-period subjects be counted as one. Principal not in- 
cluded. 

Principal's salary included also. 

Excluaing salary of principals and on number whole time teachers. 
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Excess Teachers and Approximate Excess Costf 

Table XL (b) 

Shows number teachers employed in the day commer- 
cial high schools when determined by Board Rule count, 
number of teachers allowed according to Board Rule, ex- 
cess number employed, average salary of teachers and 
approximate excess cost of instruction for the years 1913- 
1916: 





(a) 

Number 

teachers 

employed 


(a) 
Number 
teachers 
allowed 


Excess 

number 

teachers 

employed 


(b) 
Average 
salary of 
teachers 


Approximate 

excess 

cost of 

instruction 


1912-1913 
1913-1914 
1914-1915 
1915-1916 


29.2 
31.3 
31.9 
36.3 


28.1 
30.7 
33.0 
37. 


1.1 

.6 

•1.1 

• .7 


$1,702.09 
1.678.34 
1.759.53 
1.644.59 


$1,872.29 

1,007.00 

•1.935.48 

•1,151.21 



(a) 



(b) 
(t) 



I>ecrease. 

For the high schools one (1) teacher to each thirty (30) pupils registered, provided 

that two teachers having all double-period subjects be counted as one. Principal 

not included. 
Excluding salary of principals. 
Owing to incomplete data, this table is compiled only from 1913. 



Excess Teachers and Approximate Excess Costf 

Table XL (c) 

Shows number teachers employed in the day technical 
high schools when determined by Board Rule count, num- 
ber teachers allowed according to Board Rule, excess 
number employed, average salary of teachers and ap- 
proximate excess cost of instruction for the years 1913- 
1916: 





(a) 

Number 

teachers 

employed 


(a) 
Number 
teachers 
allowed 


Excess 

number 

teachers 

employed 


Average 
salary of 
teachers 


Approximate 

excess 

cost of 

instruction 


1912-1913 
1913-1914 
1914-1915 
1915-1916 


65.9 

79.8 

95.2 

109.8 


68.8 

82.2 

107.8 

126.4 


• 2.9 

• 2.4 
•12.6 
•16.6 


$1,441.12 
1,426.21 
1.399.32 
1,420.35 


•$4,179.24 
• 3,422.90 
•17,631.43 
•23,577.81 



(a) 



(b) 
(t) 



Decrease. 

For the high schools one (1) teacher to each thirty (30) pupils registered, provided 

that two teachers having all double-period subjects be counted as one. Principal 

not included. 
Excluding salary of principals. 
Owing to incomplete data, this table is compiled only from 1913. 
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(a) Music: Cost of Instruction, Enrollment, 

Per Capita Cost, etc. 

Table XLI 

Shows cost of music instruction in the dav academic 
high schools, the enrollment in music, the per capita cost 
of music instruction, the number of teachers, and the 
average number of pupils per teacher for the years 190T- 
1916: 





Cost of 


Enrollment 


Per capita 


Number 


Number 




instruction in 


in day 


cost 


of music 


pupils per 




music day 


academic 


of 


teachers day 


music teacher 




academic 


high 


music 


academic 


day academic 




high schools 


schools 


instruction 


high schools 


high schools 


1906-1907 


31,800.00 






1 




1907-1908 


2,600.00 






2 




1908-1909 


2,700.00 






2 




1909-1910 


3,200.00 






2.2 




1910-1911 


3.352.50 






2.2 




•1911-1912 


3,473.35 


2012 


S51.72 


2.2 


914.5 


1912-1913 


3,377.94 


2346 


1.44 


3.2 


733.1 


1913-1914 


4,540.05 


2658 


1.70 


2.9 


916 5 


1914-191S 


4,679.98 


2647 


1.76 


2.8 


945.3 


1915-1916 


4,590.09 


2734 


1.67 


3. 


911.3 ■ 



(a) 



Special music teachers were first employed January I", 1902. 
Fall terra, 1911. 
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Drawing and Applied Art : 
Cost of Instruction, Enrollment, Per Capita Cost, etc. 



Table XLII 

Shows cost of instruction in drawing in day academic 
high schools, the enrollment in drawing classes, per capita 
cost of drawing instruction, number of drawing teachers, 
and average number of pupils, per teacher, for the years 
1907-1916: 





Cost of 
instruction 
in drawing 


Enrollment 

in drawing 

classes 


Per capita 

cost 

of 


Number 

of drawing 

teachers 


Number 

pupils per 

drawing 

teacher 

academic 

high schools 




academic 
high schools 


academic 
high schools 


drawing 
instruction 


academic 
high schools 


1906-1907 


*$ 8,900.00 


1383 


• 

6.43 


7 


197.57 


1907-1908 


t 7,500.00 


570 


13.15 


6 


95.00 


1908-1909 


t 10.700.00 


622 


17.20 


10 


62.20 


1909-1910 


t 12,168.00 


726 


16.76 


11 


66.00 


1910-1911 


t 10,948.55 


1016 


10.77 


11.6 


87.58 


1911-1912 


t 11,709.05 


J1177 


9.94 


14.4 


81.73 


1912-1913 


t 17,626.92 


1140 


15.46 


15.2 


75.00 


1913-1914 


•• 18,243.24 


1126 


16.20 


15.5 


72.6 


1914-1915 


•• 20,196.64 


1010 


19.99 


16.7 


60.48 


1915-1916 


•• 19,781.31 


980 


20.18 


16. 


61.3 



t 

• * 



Comprised two single periods per week. 
Comprised four double periods per week. 
Comprised five double periods per week. 
Fall term, 1911. 
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Home Economics: 



Cost of Instruction, Enrollment, Per Capita Cost, etc. 

Table XLIII 

Shows cost of instruction in home economics in day 
academic high schools, the enrollment, the per capita 
cost and the number of pupils per teacher in home eco- 
nomics for the year 1915-16: 





Cost of 






Number 


Number 




instruction 


Enrollment 


Per 


home 


pupils per 




home 


home 


capita 


economics 


home 




economics 


economics 


cost of 


teachers 


economics 




academic 


academic 


home 


academic 


teacher 




high 


high schools 


economics 


high 


academic 




schools 






schools 


high schools 


1915-1916 


$5,849.96 


3i8 


316.81 


6.6 


52.7 
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Manual Training: 

Cost of Instruction, Enrollment, Per Capita Cost, etc. 

Table XLIV. 

Shows cost of instruction in manual training in day 
academic high schools, the enrollment in manual training, 
per capita cost of manual training instruction, number of 
pupils per teacher, for the years 1907-1916: 





Cost of 




Per 


Number 


Number 




instruction 


Enrollment 


manual 


pupils per 




manual 


manual 


capita 
cost of 


training 


manual 




training 


training 


teachers 


training 




academic 


academic 


mHiiuai 


academic 


teacher 




high 


high schools 


training 


high 


academic 




schools 




insiruction 


schools 


high schools 


1906-1907 


320,436.75 


1211 


16.87 


17.2 


70.4 


1907-1908 


22.890.68 


1246 


18.37 


17.4 


71.6 


1908-1909 


20.272.80 


795 


25.50 


13.9 


57.1 


1909-1910 


17,200.00 


567 


30.33 


11.0 


51.5 


1910-1911 


17,191.88 


588 


29.23 


12.9 


45.5 


1911-1912 


19.196.83 


• 612 


31.36 


11.3 


54.1 


1912-1913 


19,109.44 


599 


31.90 


11.3 


53.0 


1913-1914 


18,170.91 


•• 686 


26.48 


11.3 


60.7 


1914-1915 


17,612.05 


534 


32.98 


10.7 


49.9 


1915-1916 


17,452.22 


464 


37.61 


10.0 


46.4 



• • 



Taken from fall term report. 
Included 125 counted twice. 
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Physical Training 

Cost of Instruction, Enrollment, Per Capita Cost, etc. 

Table XLV 

Shows cost of instruction in physical training in day 
academic high schools, enrollment, per capita cost, num- 
ber of physical training teachers, and the average number 
of pupils per teacher for the years 1907-1916 : 





Cost of 




Per 

capita 

cost of 

physical 


Number 


Number 




instruction 


Enrollment 


physical 


pupil* per 




physical 
training 


physical 
training 


training 
teachers 


physical 
training 




academic 


academic 


academic 


teacher 




high 


high schools 


training 


High 


academic 




schools 




mstruction 


schools 


high schools 


1906-1907 


$ 7,350.00 


3587 


2.04 


7 


512.4 


1907-1908 


7,550.00 


3519 


2.14 


7 


502.7 


1908-1909 


7.900.00 


3020 


2.61 


7.5 


402.6 


1909-1910 


8.180.00 


2632 


3.10 


7.6 


346.3 


1910-1911 


9,077.25 


2975 


3.05 


8.3 


350 4 


1911-1912 


9.007.63 


•2218 


4.06 


7.5 


295.7 


1912-1913 


9,040.96 


2451 


3.68 


7.6 


322.5 


1913-1914 


9,560.46 


2821 


3.38 


7.4 


381.2 


1914-191S 


12,177.29 


3037 


4.00 


9.6 


316 3 


1915-1916 


11.675.40 


3116 


3.74 


9.9 


346.2 



Special teachers of physical training were first employed during the school year 1902-3 
•Taken from fall term report, 1911. 



1906-1901! 

1907-1* — 

190»-U-. 

1909.19U 

1910-1911 

1911-191 

1912-191: 

1913-191^ 

I914-19}i 

19lS-191i 




Total number teachers (not including principals or co-principals) 4d . 1 

Number regular teachers 32 .0 

Number special teachers 13.1 

Number pupils per teacher (counting co-principals as half-time teachers 30.9 



1908-1909 


7.900.00 


3020 


l.bl 


/.5 


1UA.O 


1909-1910 


8.180.00 


2632 


3.10 


7.6 


346.3 


1910-1911 


9,077.25 


2975 


3.05 


8.3 


350.4 


1911-1912 


9,007.63 


•2218 


4.06 


7.5 


295.7 


1912-1913 


9,040.96 


2451 


3.68 


7.6 


322.5 


1913-1914 


9,560.46 


2821 


3.38 


7.4 


381.2 


1914-1915 


12.177.29 


3037 


4.00 


9.6 


316.3 


1915-1916 


11,675.40 


3116 


3.74 


9.9 


346.2 



Special teachers of physical training were first employed during the school year 1902-3 
•Taken from fall terra report, 1911. 
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Junior High Schools 
Cost of Instruction, Enrollment, Per Capita Cost, etc. 

Table XLVI 

Shows the cost of instruction, the enrollment, the per 
capita cost of instruction, the number of teachers and 
the average number of pupils per teacher, 1915-1916: 



Cost of in struct ion (including salaricB of principals) MS.579.25 

Coat of regular instruction 38,201.05 

Cost of special instruction 7,378.20 

Enrollment 1,425 

Per capita cost of instruction ?3 1.98 

Total number teachers (not including principals or co-principals) 45 . 1 

Number regular teachers 32 .0 

Number special teachers 13.1 

Number pupils per teacher (counting co-principals as half-lime teachers 30.9 
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Regular Day Elementary School 
Cost of Instruction 

Table L 
Shows the cost of instruction in regular day elementary 
schools for the years I!l07-I!tl6, the increase an<l the per 
cent of increase of each year over the preceding, also the 
per cent of increase, 11110 over 1907: 





(.)Co.lof 




P« nni 






FcgulirXr 


'"prK'Sing" 




P<r«nIo{ 






yor 


piKcdlng 


"'o™l907*' 


S06-I907 


;jl,l3l,l*3. 1 


(81.906.80 


780 




9UT.I9U8 




;!.!», IS 






908-1909 


• l! 45;;i7; Z 


60.W4.06 






90*1910 


1, W.'V77,60 


53.760,28 


.!1 




9 0-1911 




S2.4J6.58 


OJ 




9 1-1911 


i; im?. 7 








1 Z-I91J 


I,4«,(,|J, i 


7li.S2S.96 






9 )-19l4 


l.«H,M9. 7 


!i0.7]6.S4 


.41 




9 1-I9I6 


i.»l»,',>3, 1 


207.3OJ,9* 


1 94 




9 S-1916 


U,mM.bi 


66,J11.92 




6!. 75 
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Enrollment by Years 

Table LI 

Shows the enrollment in the regular day elementary 
schools for the years 1907-1916, the increase and the per 
cent of increase of each year over the preceding, also the 
per cent of increase, 1916 over 1907 : 





(a) Enrollment 




Per cent 






in regular 


Increase over 


of increase 


Per cent of 




day 


preceding 


over 


increase 1916 




elementary 


year 


preceding 


over 1907 




schools 




year 




1906-1907 


59.294 


222 


.37 




1907-1908 


58,%7 


t 327 


t .55 




1908-1909 


59,285 


318 


.53 




1909-1910 


61.668 


2,383 


4.01 




19iai911 


•59,139 


t2,529 


t 4.1 




1911-1912 


60,255 


1.116 


1.88 




1912-1913 


67,719 


7,464 


12.22 




1913-1914 


72.889 


5,170 


7.63 




1914-1915 


77,494 


4,605 


5.94 




1915-1916 


••80.714 


3.220 


4.15 


36.12 



(a) Exclusive of transfers and the enrollment of all special schools other than backward 
schools. Backward schools not included in 1912-1913. 

• Does not include leavings and withdrawals of fall and winter quarters — 2406. 

t Decrease. 
•• Not including Junior High Schools. 
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Enrollment by Grades 



Table LII 



Shows enrollment in each grade of the day elementary 
schools and enrollment in all grades for the years 190T- 
1916: 





GRADE 




1st 


2nd 


3rd 


4th 


5th 


6th 


7th 


8th 


Total 


1906-1907 


•14189 


9684 


9970 


8842 


7704 


6389 


4592 


3245 


64624 


1907-1908 


•14509 


9992 


9530 


8780 


7702 


6179 


4974 


3254 


64920 


1908-1909 


tll868 


8824 


8851 


8125 


7431 


6017 


4761 


3706 


59583 


1909-1910 


t 12597 


9960 


8752 


8222 


7223 


6120 


4924 


3870 


61668 


I9iai911 


1 11097 


8582 


8865 


8264 


7438 


6074 


4995 


3824 


tS9U9 


1911-1912 


tl0525 


8917 


8408 


8416 


7786 


6703 


5193 


4307 


60255 


1912-1913 


••13408 


9811 


9828 


9021 


8716 


7260 


5966 


5439 


69449 


1913-1914 


•••14410 


11494 


10050 


9937 


8873 


7895 


6464 


6086 


75209 


1914-1915 


•••14521 


11758 


11501 


10245 


9755 


7993 


7130 


7115 


80018 


1915-1916 


•••14593 


12595 


11566 


11633 


10104 


9028 


7271 


7719 


84509 

-J 



t 

• « 



• •• 



Includes transfers and enrollment of all special schools. 

Kxclusive of transfers, but includes enrollment of all special schools except of Boys* 

School. 
Does not include leavings and withdrawals of fall and winter quarters — ^2406. 
Exclusive of transfers, but includes enrollment of all special schools except Detention 

and Continuation. 
Exclusive of transfers, but includes enrollment of all special schools except Detention. 
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Enrollment: Per Cent in Each Grade 

Table LIII 

Shows per cent of the total enrollment in the regular 
day elementary schools in each grade for the years 1907- 
1916: 





GRADE 




1st 


2nd 


3rd 


4th 


5th 


6th 


7th 


8th 


1906-1907 


•21.95 


14.98 


15.44 


13.68 


11.92 


9.88 


7.10 


5.02 


1907-1908 


•22.34 


15.39 


14.67 


13.52 


11.86 


9.51 


7.66 


5.01 


1908-1909 


tl9.91 


14.80 


14.85 


13.63 


12.47 


10.09 


7.99 


6.21 


1909-1910 


120.42 


16.15 


14.19 


13.33 


11.71 


9.92 


7.98 


6.27 


1910-1911 


tl8.76 


14.51 


14.99 


13.97 


12.57 


10.27 


8.44 


6.47 


1911-1912 


tl7.46 


14.79 


13.95 


13.% 


12.92 


11.12 


8.61 


7.14 


1912-1913 


••19.30 


14.12 


14.15 


12.98 


12.55 


10.45 


8.59 


7.83 


1913-1914 


•••19.15 


15.29 


13.36 


13.21 


11.79 


10.49 


8.59 


8.09 


1914-1915 


•••18.14 


14.69 


14.37 


12.80 


12.19 


9.98 


8.91 


8.89 


1915-1916 


•••17.26 


14.90 


13.68 


13.76 


11.95 


10.68 


8.6 


9.13 



• • 



• •• 



Based on enrollment including transfers and enrollment of all special schools. 

Based on enrollment excluding transfers, but including enrollment of all special schools 

except Boys' School. 
Based on enrollment excluding transfers, but including enrollment of all special schools 

except Detention and Continuation. 
Based on enrollment, excluding transfers, of all schools except Detention. 
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Whole Number of Teachers 



Table LIV 



Shows number of teachers in the regular day elemen- 
tary schools for the years 1907-1916, the increase and the 
per cent of increase of each year over the preceding, also 
the per cent of increase, 1916 over 1907: 





(a) Number 




Per cent 


Per cent 




teachers regular 


Increase over 


of increase 


of increase 




day elementary 


preceding year 


over preceding 


1916 over 




schools 




year 


1907 


1906-1907 


1.403.00 


24.80 


1.79 




1907-1908 


1,471.00 


68.00 


4.84 




1908-1909 


1.514.70 


43.70 


2.97 




1909-1910 


1,515.7 


1.0 


.06 




1910-1911 


1.879.0 


363.9 


24.08 




1911-1912 


1.585.6 


•293.4 


•15.61 




1912-1913 


1.662.1 


76.1 


4.82 




1913-1914 


1,7%.5 


134.4 


8.08 




1914-1915 


1.909.44 


112.94 


6.28 




191S-1916 


1,986.2 


76.76 


4.02 


41.56 



(a) Includes all day elementary school teachers other than teachers in special schools. 
• Decrease. 
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Number Regular and Special Teachers 

Table LV 

Shows whole number teachers regular day elementary 
schools, the number of regular teachers in regular day 
schools, the per cent of whole number of teachers that 
are regular teachers ; it also shows the number of special 
teachers in the regular day schools and the per cent of 
the whole number of teachers in the regular day ele- 
mentary schools that are special teachers, for the years 
1907-1916: 









«• 


No. special teachers regular 






umber 

ular 

ary 


reg- 

s 

schools 


teachei 
elemen 
reg- 

s 


day elementary schools 


ichers 

school 1 
bers 
















V S. V 




Per cent of 
regular day 
tary schools 
ular teacher 




9 


1 1 




!•= 






(a) Whol 
teachers 
day elem 
schools 


(b) Num 
ular teac 
in regula 
elementa 


German 
teachers 


(d) Mam 

training 

teachers 


Domesti< 

science 

teachers 


Physical 

training 


Whole ni 
ber speci 
teachers 


Per cent 
regular ( 
elementa 
special t( 


1906-1907 


1 1403.00 


1316.0 


93.79 


76 


11 






87 


6.21 


1907-1908 


, 1471.00 


1381.0 


93.88 


76 


14 ' 


90 


6.12 


1908-1909 


1 1514.70 


1400.7 


92.47 


95 


19 




114 


7.53 


1909-1910 


1515.70 


1397.7 


92.21 


91 


27 






118 


7.78 


1910-1911 


1879.00 


1749.0 


93.08 


94 


36 






130 


6.91 


1911-1912 


1585.60 


1445.0 


91.00 


97.6 


45 




142.6 


9.00 


1912-1913 


1662.10 


1516.5 


91.24 


99.6' 23 23 


145.6 


8.76 


1913-1914 


1796.5 


1645 


91.56 


101 5 23 27 


,151.5 


8.43 


1914-1916 


1909.44 


1797.6 


94.14 


50.8 27.7 


29.64 


3.7 


111.84 


5.85 


1915-1916 


1986.2 


1880.2 


94.62 


49.2 


24.3 1 26.5 

1 


6 


106.0 


5.37 



(a) Includes all day elementary school teachers other than teachers in special schools. 

(b) Includes all teachers in regular day elementary schools other than teachers of German, 

manual training and domestic science, 
(d) Domestic science teachers included under manual training until 1912-1913. 
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Pupils per Teacher, on Whole Number Teachers 

Table LVI 

Shows the enrollment in the regular day elementary 
schools, for the years 1907-1916, the number of teachers, 
the number of pupils per teacher, the decrease in number 
of pupils per teacher over preceding year, and the per 
cent of decrease in number of pupils per teacher, 191(5 
over 1907: 
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irollment 
r day ele- 
ry school 


achers in 
r day ele- 
ry school 


per 
r in 

r day ele- 
ry school 


fase over 
ding year 
mber pupi 
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ar day de- 
ary school 
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,** m t 


J2 !i «• •« 


V i, 3 t^-» 




W-z *' 


H-s «-• 


r=:.c-- tJ 


s. *» s a-^ <-• 


W) • OJB ^ 
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»_ fl t* ^: 




'— se c 


r> 6c t; 


9 i« ec V 


S «> ^ w te r 


fc 5 J- eg *; 




^tB 


eSi B 


cSsse 


i&JSsS 


1906-1907 


59.294 


1.403.0 


42.26 


.60 




1907-1908 


58.967 


1.471.0 


40.08 


2.18 




1908-1909 


59,285 


1,514.7 


39.13 


.95 




1909-1910 


61,668 


1,515.7 


40.68 


•1.55 




1910-1911 


159.139 


1,879.0 


31.47 


9.21 




1911-1912 


60.255 


1.585.6 


38.00 


•6.53 




1912-1913 


••67.719 


1,662.1 


40.74 


•2.74 




1913-1914 


••72.889 


1.7%.5 


140.5 


.2 




1914-1915 


••77.494 


1.909.44 


^40. 58 


• .08 




1915-1916 


••80,714 


1,986.2 

• 


140.63 


• OS 


3.85 



(a) 

(b) 
t 



Exclusive of transfers and the enrollment of all special schools other than backward 

schools. 
Includes all teachers in day elementary schools except those in special schools. 
Does not include the leavings and withdrawals of the fall and winter quarters — 2406. 
Increase. 

Does not include backward schools. 
Figured on annual enrollment which includes all students entered during the year, all 

graduates, all leavings and withdrawals. 
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Pupils per Teacher on N'umber Regular Teachers 

Table LVII 
Shows the enrollment in the regular day elementary 
schools for the years lOOT-lOie, the number of regular 
teachers, the average number pupils per regular teacher, 
the decrease in number of pupils over the preceding year, 
also the per cent of decrease in number of pupils per 
regular teacher, 1916 over 1907: 
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Per Capita Cost of Instruction 

Table LVIII 
Shows cost of instruction in the regular day elementary 
schools for the years iyOT-1916, the enrollment, the per 
capita cost of instruction, the increase and the per cent of 
increase in per capita cost of each year over the preceding, 
also the per cent of increase in per capita cost, 191C over 
1907: 
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German : 
Cost of Instruction, Enrollment, Per Capita Cost, etc. 

Table LIX 

Shows cost of German instruction in the regular day 
elementary schools, the enrollment, the per capita cost of 
German instruction, the number of teachers and the 
average number of pupils per teacher for the years 1908- 
1916: 
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1907-1908 




7,537 




76 


99.17 


1908-1909 




10.724 




95 


112.88 


1909-1910 


$71,583.44 


11,240 


^.36 


91 


123.51 


1910-1911 


73.516.13 


12,654 


. 5.73 


94 


134.61 


1911-1912 


78,683.33 


13,904 


5.64 


97.6 


142.45 


1912-1913 


82.274.48 


14,179 


5.80 


99.6 


142.35 


1913-1914 


83.807.89 


15,815 


5.29 


101. S 


155.81 


1914-1915 


47,997.81 


4.983 


9.63 


50.8 


98.09 


1915-1916 


46.920.62 


5,007 


9.37 


49.2 


101.7 



(a) Exclusive of salary of exchange teachers. 

(b) Average monthly enrollment. 

(c) ^Exclusive of exchange teachers. 
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Manual Training and Home Arts : 
Cost of Instruction, Enrollment, Per Capita Cost, etc. 

Table LX 

Shows the cost of manual training and home arts in- 
struction in the regular day elementary schools, the en- 
rollment, the per capita cost, the number of teachers and 
the average number of pupils per teacher for the years 
1907-1916: 

(b) Manual Training 





Coat of 


Enrollment 


1 
Per capita 


Number 


! (a) Average 




manual 


in manual 


cost manual 


manual 


1 number 




training 


training 


training 


training 


pupils per 




instruction 


instruction 


instruction 


teachers 


teacher 


1906-1907 


910.115.50 


3,187 


J3.17 


11 


289.72 


1907-1908 


12,278.79 


3.957 


3.10 


14 


282.64 


1908-1909 


16,237.20 


5,452 


2.97 


19 


286.94 


1909-1910 


20,194.45 


7,633 


2.64 


27 


282.70 


1910-1911 


27,267.47 


7,911.6 


3.44 


36 


219.75 


1911-1912 


31.892.20 


7,501.6 


4.25 


45 


166.70 


1912-1913 


22,036.48 


4,655 


4.73 


23 


202.4 


1913-1914 


25,842.26 


5,143 


5.02 


23 


223.6 


1914-1915 


29,238.87 


5,775 


5.06 1 


27.7 


208.4 


1915-1916 


*32,779.33 


5,877 


5.57 , 


24.3 


241.8 

1 



* Not including Junior High Schools. 



Domestic Science 



1912-1913 
1913-1914 
1914-1915 
1915-1916 



Cost of 

domestic 

science 

instruction 



$14,146.53 
16.069.84 
22.593.29 

•19,625.39 



Enrollment 
in domestic 

science 
instruction 



4,691 
5.579 
6.238 
6,345 



Per capita 

cost domestic 

science 

instruction 



$3.01 
2.88 
3.60 
3.09 



Number 

domestic 

science 

teachers 



23 
27 

29.64 
26.5 



(a) Average 

number 

pupils per 

teacher 



203.9 
223.1 
210.4 
239.4 



(a) One lesson per week in manual training for boys and one lesson per week in cooking 

for girls. 

(b) Domestic Science and Manual Training combined until 1912-1913. 
* Not including Junior High Schools. 
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SPECIAL DAY ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 

School for Deaf: 
Cost of Instruction, Enrollment, Per Capita Cost, etc. 

Table LXI 

Shows the cost of instruction in the School for Deaf, 
the enrollment, the per capita cost of instruction, the 
number of teachers and the average number of pupils per 
teacher for 1907-1916 : 





(a) Cost of 


Enroll- 


Per capita 


Number of 


Number 




instruction 


mcnt 


cost of 


teachers 


pupils per 




deaf 


deaf 


instruction 


deaf 


teacher 




school 


school 


deaf school 


school 


deaf school 


1906-1907 


$ 7.096.53 


62 


$114.46 


7 


8.85 


1907-1908 


7,440.31 


76 


97.89 


9 


8.50 


1908-1909 


8.696.81 


79 


110.08 


10.3 


7.66 


1909-1910 


9,954.39 


97 


102.62 


9.6 


10.10 


1910-1911 


10,134.50 


87 


116.48 


11.8 


7.37 


1911-1912 


10,581.97 


91 


116.28 


12.0 


7.58 


1912-1913 


11,109.07 


105 


105.80 


12.0 


8.75 


1913-1914 


12,497.93 


103 


121.33 


14.6 


7.0 


1914-1915 


12,682.19 


117 


108.39 


13.6 


8.6 


1915-1916 


14,125.30 


118 


119.70 


15.3 


1 7.7 



^a) Includes salary of principal. 
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Bovs* School : 
Cost of Instruction, Enrollment, Per Capita Cost, etc. 

Table LXII 

Shows cost of instruction in the Boys' School (school 
for truants), the enrollment, per capita cost of instruc- 
tion, the number of teachers, and average number of 
pupils per teacher for the years 1907-1916: 





(a) Cost of 


Enroll- 


Per capita 


Number of 


Number 




instruction 


ment in 


cost of 


teachers 


pupils per 




boys' 


boys' 


instruction 


boys' 


teacher 




school 


school 


boys' school 


school 


boys' schoo 


1906-1907 


$ 5,679.22 


318 


17.85 


5 


63.60 


1907-1908 


6.616.11 


798 


8.29 


6.66 


119 83 


1908-1909 


8.751.92 


614 


14.25 


8 


76.75 


1909-1910 


9.040.99 


657 


13.76 


7.0 


93.85 


19iai911 


10.920.56 


•168 


65.00 


8.0 


21.00 


tl911-1912 


10,728.42 


426 


25.18 


11.0 


38.72 


tl912-1913 


12,410.17 


777 


15.97 


10 


77.7 


tl913.1914 


14.884.25 


874 


17.03 


12.2 


71 6 


••1914-1915 


14,610.96 


413 


35.37 


11.1 


37.2 


••1915-1916 


14,584.89 


358 


40.74 


11.1 


32.3 



Note: No student counted twice, 
(a) Includes salary of principal, 
t Includes Detention School. 
•• Does not include Detention School. 
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(a) Special Schools of Individual Instruction: 
Cost of Instruction, Enrollment, Per Capita Cost, etc. 



Table LXIII 

Shows cost of instruction in special schools for phys- 
ically and mentally defective children, the enrollment, per 
capita cost of instruction, the number of teachers and the 
average number of pupils per teacher for the years 1907- 
1916: 





(a) Co»t of 


Enroll- 


Per capita 


Number of 


Number 




instruction 


ment in 


cost of 


teachers 


pupils per 




special 


special 


special 


special 


teacher 




schools 


schools 


schools 


schools 


special schools 


1906>1907 


^8.625.62 


150 


57.50 


10 


15 


1907-1908 


9.488.09 


213 


44.54 


12 


17.75 


1908-1909 


9,928.31 


210 


47.27 


13 


16.15 


1909-1910 


10,622.41 


237 


44.82 


13.4 


17.68 


1910-1911 


11,734.56 


234 


50.14 


14 


16.71 


1911-1912 


14,511.52 


275 


52.76 


18 


15.27 


1912-1913 


15.094.73 


270 


55.90 


19 


14.21 


1913-1914 


14.474.77 


297 


48.73 


18 


16.5 


1914-1915 


18.340.74 


436 


42.06 


25 


17.4 


191S-1916 


24,578.06 


562 


43.27 


35 


16.1 



(a) Special iAools were first organized by the Board of Education during the school year 
of 1901-1905. 
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Schools for Blind: 
Cost of Instruction, Enrollment, Per Capita Cost, etc. 

Table LXIV 

Shows cost of instruction in the Schools for Blind, the 
enrollment, per capita cost of instruction, the number of 
teachers and the average number of pupils per teacher for 
years 1914-1916: 





Cost 

of 

instruction 


Enrollment 


Per capita 

cost of 
instruction 


Number 

of 
teachers 


•Number of 

pupils per 

teacher 


1913-1914 

1914-1915 

••1915-1916 


$3,762.12 
6.354.16 
9,937.% 


44 

58 
73 


$85.50 
109.55 
136.13 


4 
6 
9 


11 

9.6 
9.1 



• • 



Not including 2 students enrolled in High School. 



Schools for Backward Children : 
Cost of Instruction, Enrollment, Per Capita Cost, etc. 

Table LXV 

Shows the cost of instruction in Schools for Backward 
Children, the enrollment, per capita cost of instruction, 
the number of teachers, and the average number of pupils 
per teacher for the years 1914-1916 : 





Cost 

of 

instruction 


Enrollment 


Per capiu 

cost of 
instruction 


Number 

of 
teachers 


•Number of 

pupils per 

teacher 


1913-1914 
1914-1915 
1915-1916 


$5,015.69 

7.773.81 

13,588.02 


133 
318 
432 


$37.71 
24.44 
28.30 


6 
13 
20 


22.2 
24.4 
21.6 



• Average number of pupils per teacher is figured on annual enrollment, which includes 
all students entered during year, all graduates, all leavings and withdrawals. 
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School for Cripples : 
Cost of Instruction, Enrollment, Per Capita Cost, etc. 

Table LXVI 

Shows the cost of instruction in the School for Crip- 
ples, the enrollment, the per capita cost of instruction, 
the number of teachers and the average number of 
pupils per teacher, 1914-1916: 





(a) Cost 

of 

instruction 


Enrollment 


Per capita 

cost of 
instruction 


Number 

of 
teachers 


•Number of 

pupils per 

teacher 


1913-1914 
1914-1915 
1915-1916 


95,262.84 
5.644.38 
5,588.89 


117 
115 
127 


944.98 
49.08 
44.00 


5.7 
5.7 
5.7 


20.5 
20.1 

21.9 

-1 



Elementary Industrial School: 
Cost of Instruction, Enrollment, Per Capita Cost, etc. 

Table LXVII 

Shows the cost of instruction in the Elementary Indus- 
trial School, the enrollment, the per capita cost of instruc- 
tion, the number of teachers and the average number of 
pupils per teacher, 1914-1916: 





Cost 

of 

instruction 


Enrollment 


Per capita 

cost of 
instruction 


Number 

of 
teachers 


•Number of 

pupils per 

teacher 


1913-1914 
1914-1915 
1915-1916 


911.749.81 
13,464.35 
13,837.67 


263 
282 
266 


944.67 
47.74 
52.02 


12 

11 4 
12.3 


21.9 
24.7 
21.6 



(a) Includes salary of Principal. 
* Average number of pupils per teacher is figured on annual enrollment, which includes 
all students entered during year, all graduates, all leavings and withdrawals. 
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Open Air Schools: 
Cost of Instruction, Enrollment, Per Capita Cost, etc. 

Tabic LXVIII 

Shows the cost of instruction in the Open Air Schools, 
the enrollment, the per capita cost of instruction, the 
number of teachers and the average number of pupils per 
teacher, 1914-1916: 





Co»t 

of 

inttruction 


Knrollincnt 


Per capita 

cost of 
inttruction 


Number 

of 
teachers 


"Number of 

pupils per 

teacher 


1913-1914 
19U.1915 
1915-1916 


55.071.70 
6.700.31 
7,155.23 


248 
233 
230 


520.45 
28.75 
27.84 


8 
8 
8 


31.0 
29.2 
28.8 



Warrensville Farm Sanatorium : 
Cost of Instruction, Enrollment, Per Capita Cost, etc. 

Table LXIX 

Shows the cost of instruction in the Warrensville 
Farm Sanatorium, the enrollment, the per capita cost of 
instruction, the number of teachers and the average num- 
ber of pupils per teacher, 1914-1916: 



i*)n-r>i4 

1^14-1*^15 
tl*i|5-Wl6 



Cost 

oi 

instruction 



578v79 
307.^1 



Knrollment 



Per capita 

cost of 
instruction 



Number 

of 
teachers 



40 
41 
tA 



519 64 

21 95 

4 81 



•Number of 

pupils per 

teacher 



40 
41 
64 



t C*UcJ TuhrrculoMs Trnt C\Jony until 1*^1>-|9Uk 

* \>rraKc number of pupilt p«>r teacher is titriired on annual enrc^lment. which include* 
all students entered durin(( year, all Kf^^uates, all lea\ in|rs and withdrawals. 
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School for Epileptic Children: 
Cost of Instruction, Enrollment, Per Capita Cost, etc. 

Table LXX 

Shows the cost of instruction in the School for Epileptic 
Children, the enrollment, the per capita cost of instruction, 
the number of teachers and the average number of pupils 
per teacher, 1914-1916: 



1913-1914 
1914-1915 
1915-1916 



Cost 

of 

instruction 



$ 904.22 

954.21 

1,015.51 



Enrollment 



11 

13 

8 



Per capita 

cost of 
instruction 



$82 20 

73 40 

126.93 



Number 

of 
teachers 



•Number of 

pupils per 

teacher 



11 
13 

8 



Schools for Foreign Children : 
Cost of Instructir>n, Enrollment, Per Capita Cost, etc. 



Table LXXI 

Shows the cost of instruction in the Foreign Schr>ols, 
the enrollment, the per capita co^t of instruction, the 
number ai teachers and the average number of pupils per 
teacher, IJUMlMfJ: 






y ' * ,' " ^t,* 



P"' '.{ 



', ♦. 



• .'.r. 






'A 



*rs' T,rf 



IM4 1M7 



n 






■ ■a 

^ - 



7l t 



li\ 



J 7 



74 



H 7 
H 5 
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Girls' Farm Detention School : 
Cost of Instruction, Enrollment, Per Capita Cost, etc. 

Table LXXII 

Shows the cost of instruction in the Girls' Farm Deten- 
tion School, the enrollment, the per capita cost of instruc- 
tion, the number of teachers, and the average number of 
pupils per teacher, 1914-1916: 





Cost 
of , 
instruction 


Enrollment 


Per capita 

cost of 
instruction 


Number 

of 
teachers 


Number of 

pupils per 

teacher 


1914-1915 
1915-1916 


3276.30 
866.31 


18 
18 


315.35 
34.65 


1 
1 


18 
18 
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KINDERGARTEN 
Cost of Instruction, Enrollment, Per Capita Cost, etc. 

Table LXXIII 

Shows the cost of kindergarten instruction, the enroll- 
ment, the per capita cost of instruction, the number of 
kindergarten teachers, and the average number of pupils 
per teacher for the years 1907-1916: 









Per 


Number 


Average 


« 


Cost of 


Enrollment 


capita cost 


of 


number of 




instruction 


in 


of 


teachers 


pupils per 

kindergarten 

teacher 




kindergarten 


kindergarten 


instruction 


in 








kindergarten 


kindergarten 


1906-1907 


$54,040.61 


3,240 


$\6.67 


79 


41.0 


1907-1908 


53.008.85 


3.605 


14.70 


81 


44.5 


1908-1909 


63,811.96 


4,935 


12.93 


90 


54.8 


1909-1910 


69,598.22 


5.537 


12.56 


105 


52.7 


1910-1911 


81,037.21 


4.279 


18.93 


110 


38.0 


1911-1912 


87,765.21 


5.163 


16.99 


127.5 


40.4 


1912-1913 


96.453.88 


6.362 


15.16 


139 


45.7 


1913-1914 


108.636.29 


6.777 


16.03 


155 


43.7 


1914-1915 


132,041.09 


7,231 


18.26 


173 


41.8 


1915-1916 


143,311.77 


7,517 


19.06 


184 


40.9 
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EVENING SCHOOLS 
Cost of Instruction, Enrollment, Per Capita Cost, etc. 

Table LXXIV 

Shows the cost of instruction in the evening high 
schools, the enrollment, the per capita cost of instruction, 
the number of evening high school teachers and the aver- 
age number of evening high school pupils per teacher for 
each of the years 1907-1916: 





Cost of 


Enroll- 


Per capita 


Number 


Number 




instruction 


ment 


cost of 


teachers 


pupils per 




evening 


evening 


instruction 


evening 


teacher 




high 


high 


evening high 


high 


evening hi^h 




schools 


schools 


schools 


schools 


schools 


1906-1907 


$ 5,672.50 


896 


6.33 


57 


15.71 


1907-1908 


7.506.00 


1,228 


6.11 


54 


22.74 


1908-1909 


10.884.75 


1,891 


5.75 


79 


23.93 


1909-1910 


13.617.00 


2,065 


6.59 


88 


23.46 


1910-1911 


14.464.00 


2,261 


6.39 


% 


23.55 


1»^V912 


16,731.00 


2,891 


5.78 


114 


25.35 


1912-1913 


19,721.00 


3,050 


6.46 


135 


22.5 


1913-1914 


21.392.00 


3,346 


6.39 


151 


22.1 


1914-1915 


25,847.00 


4.311 


5.99 


161 


26.7 


1915-1916 


26.627.00 


5,150 


5.17 


154 


33.4 



i 
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Cost of Instruction, Enrollment, Per Capita Cost, etc. 



Table LXXV 

Shows the cost of instruction in the evening elementary 
schools, the enrollment, the per capita cost, the number of 
evening elementary school teachers and the average num- 
ber of pupils per teacher for the years 1907-1916: 





Co>t 




Per capita 




Number 




of 
evening 


Enrollment 
evening 


cost of 
instruction 


Number 
teachers 

• 


pupils per 
teacher 




elementary 


elementary 


evenmg 


evenmg 


evenmg 




school 


tchooU 


elementary 


elementary 


elementary 




insuuction 




schools 


schools 


schools 


1906-1907 


$ 9,690.00 


4,400 


2.20 


51 


86.27 


1907-1908 


12,249.00 


5,400 


2.25 


62 


87.74 


1908-1909 


12,944.00 


5.031 


2.57 


69 


72.91 


1909-1910 


13.475.50 


4,608 


2.92 


69 


66.78 


1910-1911 


19,121.50 


5,407 


3.53 


81 


66.75 


1911-1912 


19,620.50 


7,347 


2.67 


93 


79.00 


1912-1913 


19,008.75 


6,402 


2.% 


98 


65.3 


1913-1914 


24,860.00 


10,636 


2.33 


124 


85.7 


1914-1915 


25,576.50 


11,383 


2.24 


132 


86.2 


1915-1916 


20.539.00 


7.470 


2.75 


108 


69.1 
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SUMMER SCHOOLS 
Cost of Instruction, Enrollment, Per Capita Cost, etc. 

Table LXXVI 
Shows the cost of instruction in the summer high 
schools, the enrollment, the per capita cost of instruction, 
the number of summer high school teachers, and the aver- 
age number of pupils per teacher for the years 1907-1916: 











Numbtr 


Nuobtr 






Com 


Enioll- 


Per c.pit. 


Kichfll 


Number 




. -^ . 






B«td 


pupn.p« 




iniinietion 






'^mO 


rule 


uiebtr 


190S-I907 


(1.M5.00 


303 


(3.« 


5 




60.60 


1907-1908 




2 2 


4.16 


S 




50 40 


I90S-I909 








s 






1909-19 




J 8 








5i:60 




3i.H...60 


.1 


26.17 


6S 




19.67 




! 1 is;,49 




IB.M 


41 




27.68 


1911-19 




!}% 










1913-19 


3i:iM« 




16: 21 


•gl 4 




128. S 




22.11*7,77 


:i8 


10.11 


•99.9 


7g:i6 


t27.9 


1915-19 6 


32,M.OS 


.65 


12.10 


•116.1 


99,6 


"" 
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Comparative Tables Summer High Schools 
Cost of Instruction, Enrollment, Per Capita Cost, etc. 

Table LXXVII 

Shows the cost of instruction in the summer high 
schools, the enrollment, the per capita cost of instruction, 
the number of teachers, and the average number of pupils 
per teacher for the years 1911-1916: 

Summer Academic High School : 













2 ** 

W am 








c 




e 
i 




er teache 
e time) 


er teache 
rule coui 


er pupils 
icher 


-\ 




9 




<• 


■S"© 


jOts 


-€ s 


■^ 3 




tS i: 


s 


u 


si 


Nura 
Boar 


2" 


E-a 




« 


a 




1^ 


Is 


3 2 


1910-1911 


$8,632.32 


463 


318.65 


16 




28.9 




1911-1912 


2,619.78 


368 


7.11 


6 




61.3 




1912-1913 


7,262.49 


630 


11.52 


18.6 




33.8 


12 


1913-1914 


10,355.10 


922 


11.23 


26.6 


26.6 


•34.6 


23 


1914-1915 


8,800.14 


1.123 


7.83 


31.6 


31.6 


•35.6 


31 


1915-1916 


9.971.94 


1.260 


7.91 


36.2 


36.2 


•36.2 


30 



Summer High School of Commerce: 











«( 


«> 4J 
















^§ 


•» 












-C 


.e 3 








c 
o 


a 

V 

B 


'5. 


er teac 
e time) 


er teac 
rule cc 


er pupi 
icher 


u *J 




3 




n 


■2 "3 


■2-« 


•S s 


■2 3 






a 


u 


ei 


6^ 


E*- 


E-o 




d.s 


c 


^ 


1^ 


^& 


Is. 


3 f? 


1910-1911 


$9,442.27 


300 


$31.47 


15.5 




19.3 




1911-1912 


9,323.34 


375 


24.86 


16 




23.4 




1912-1913 


7.198.41 


337 


21.36 


15.5 




21.7 


IS 


1913-1914 


7,543.55 


360 


20.95 


16 


14.7 


•24.4 


23 


1914-1915 


4,851.05 


411 


11.80 


17 


15.8 


•26 


20 


1915-1916 


6.092.13 


501 


12.16 


22 


20.7 


•24.2 


19 



Summer Technical High : 













5 "^ 














V 


^^ S 


a» 












J= 


^ 3 








It 
Lruction 


a 
tt 

B 
1 


*•> 

•** 

« 


mber teac 
hole time] 


mber teac 
ird rule cc 


mber pup 
teacher 


mber 
duates 




o 2 
U.S 


a 


0« 


1^ 




Is. 


3 f? 


1910-1911 


$15,526.01 


516 


$30.08 


33.5 




15.4 




1911-1912 


9.542.37 


392 


24.34 


19.5 




20.5 




1912-1913 


10,9%.84 


429 


25.63 


29.8 




14.4 


41 


1913-1914 


13,565.98 


659 


20.58 


34.8 


26.8 


•24.5 


22 


1914-1915 


8,436.58 


649 


12.99 


48.3 


30.76 


•21.1 


24 


1915-1916 


16.069.98 


894 


17.97 


57.9 


42.7 


•20.9 


52 



Figured on number teachers according to Board Rule Count. 
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Number Making Up All Work and Per Capita Cost 

Table LXXVIII 

Shows cost of instruction in summer high schools, the 
enrollment, the number remaining to end of term, the 
number making up all work, per cent of enrollment mak- 
ing up all work, and the per capita cost of number making 
up all work, for the years 1907-1916: 









Number 




Per 


Per capita 




Cost 




remaininR 


Number 


cent of 


cost of 




of 


Enrollment 


to end 


making up 


enrollment 


number 




instruction 




of 


all work 


making up 


making up 








term 




all work 


all work 


1906-1907 


$1,045.00 


303 


266 


171 


56.43 


6.11 


1907-1908 


1.050.00 


252 


214 


149 


59.12 


7 04 


1908-1909 


1,050.00 


216 


198 


144 


66.66 


7.29 


1909-1910 


1,008.75 


258 










1910-1911 


33.600.60 


1,279 


1.111 








1911-1912 


21,485.49 


1,135 


1,049 








1912-1913 


25,457.74 


1,396 


1,265 








1913-1914 


31,464.63 


1,941 


1,757 








1914-1915 


22,087.77 


2,183 


1,998 








1915-1916 


32,134.05 


2.655 


2,342 
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SUMMER ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 
Cost of Instruction, Enrollment, Per Capita Cost, etc. 

Table LXXIX 

Shows the cost of instruction in the summer grammar 
schools, the enrollment, the per capita cost of instruction, 
the number of summer grammar school pupils per teacher, 
for the years 1907-1916: 





Co»t 




Per capita 


Number 


Number 


Number 




of 


Enrollment 


cost 


of 


pupils per 


of 




instruction 




instruction 


teachers 


teacher 


graduates 


1906-1907 


$2,948.75 


856 


33.44 


19 


45.05 




1907-1908 


4,629.80 


925 


5.00 


29 


31.89 




1908-1909 


5.080.00 


1,095 


4.63 


33 


33.18 




1909-1910 


4.338.75 


1.027 


4.22 


28 


36.67 




•1910-1911 


30,703.48 


4,187 


13.18 


129 


18.04 




1911-1912 


19,753.71 


2,988 


6.27 


74 


60.40 




1912-1913 


10,193.63 


1,643 


6.20 


64 


25.7 


63 


1913-1914 


12,406.70 


2,177 


5.69 


78 


27.9 


98 


1914-1915 


13.049.07 


13,377 


3.86 


117 


28.8 


129 


1915-1916 


17,810.15 


14.014 


4.43 


160 


25.0 


137 



Summer grammar school organized 1905. 
* Includes all grades. 
t Includes primary students. 
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Number Making Up All Work and Per Capita Cost 

Table LXXX 

Shows cost of instruction in the summer grammar 
schools, the enrollment, the number remaining to end of 
term, riumber making up all work, per cent of enrollment 
making up all work, also the per capita cost of number 
making up all work, for the years 1907-1916: 









Number 




Per 


Per capita 




Cost 




remaining 


Number 


cent of 


cost of 




of 


Enrollment 


to end 


making up 


enrollment 


number 




instruction 




of 
term 


all work 


making up 
all work 


making up 
all work 


1906-1907 


$2,948.75 


856 


687 


453 


53.92 


^.50 


1907-1908 


4.629.80 


925 


764 


487 


52.64 


9.50 


1908-1909 


5,080.00 


1,095 


949 


643 


58.72 


.7.90 


1909-1910 


4.338.75 


1,027 










1910-1911 


30,703.48 


4,187 


3.514 


3,245 


77.50 


9.46 


1911-1912 


19.753.71 


2,988 


2.637 


2,053 


68.67 


9.62 


1912-1913 


10,193.63 


1,643 


1,518 


1,229 


74.8 


8.29 


1913-1914 


12,406.70 


2,177 


1,880 


1,263 


58.01 


9.82 


1914-191S 


13,049.07 


3,377 


2,902 


2,045 


60.55 


6.46 


1915-1916 


17.810.15 


4.014 


3,316 


2,480 


61.78 


7.18 



SUMMER FOREIGN SCHOOLS 
Cost of Instruction, Enrollment, Per Capita Cost, etc. 

Table LXXXI 

Shows cost of instruction in the summer special for- 
eign schools, the enrollment, the per capita cost of instruc- 
tion, the number pupils per teacher for years 1913-1916 





Cost 

of 

instruction 


Enrollment 


Per capita 

cost of 
instruction 


Number 

of 
teachers 


Number of 

pupils 
per teacher 


1912-1913 
1913-1914 
1914-1915 
1915-1916 


51,067.81 

952.02 

1,087.02 

451.08 


278 

203 

267 

95 


53.84 
4.68 
4.07 
4.74 


8 

7 

10 

4 


34.7 
29.0 
26.7 
23.7 
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SUMMER BACKWARD SCHOOLS 
Cost of Instruction, Enrollment, Per Capita Cost, etc. 

Table LXXXII 

Shows cost of instruction in the summer special back- 
ward schools, the enrollment, the per capita cost of in- 
struction, the number of pupils per teacher for year 
1914-1916: 





Cost 

of 

instruction 


Enrollment 


Per capita 

cost of 
instruction 


Number 

of 
teacheis 


Number of 

pupils 
per teacher 


1914-1915 
1915-1916 


3224.00 


63 


$3.55 


2 

• • 


31.5 
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(a) Summer Boys' School: 
Cost of Instruction, Enrollment, Per Capita Cost, etc. 

Table LXXXIII 

Shows cost of instruction in summer boys' school, the 
enrollment, the per capita cost of instruction, number of 
teachers in summer boys' school, and the average number 
of pupils per teacher, for each of the years 1907-1916: 





Cost 




Per capita 


Number 


Number of 


. 


of 


Enrollment 


cost of 


of 


pupils 




instruction 




instruction 


teachers 


per teacher 


1906-1907 


3150.00 


168 


^.89 




168 


1907-1908 


150.00 


135 


111 




135 


1908-1909 


150.00 


81 


1.85 




81 


1909-1910 


187.50 


140 


1.33 




140 


1910-1911 


696.69 


• 32 


21.77 




16 


1911-1912 


258.33 


142 


1.81 




142 


1912-1913 


218.94 


111 


1.97 




111 


1913-1914 


263.68 


••246 


1.08 


f 


246 


1914-1915 


301.06 


••203 


1.48 


t 1 


203 


1915-1916 


312.63 


••189 


1.65 




189 



(a) Summer bovs' school was organized 1906, but no record of enrollment for thai year 
is at hand. 

* Counting each child once and not Detention School. 

•• Detention School. 
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Summer School for Blind : 
Cost of Instruction, Enrollment, Per Capita Cost, etc. 

Table LXXXIV 

Shows the cost of instruction in the school for blind, 
the enrollment, the per capita cost of instruction, the num- 
ber of teachers and the average number of pupils per 
teacher, 1914-1916: 



1913-1914 
1914-1915 
1915-1916 



Cost 

of 

instruction 



$252 64 
112 00 
294.74 



Enrollment 



8 

9 

12 



Per capita 

cost of 
instruction 



$31.58 
12.44 
24.56 



Number 
of 

teachers 



Number of 

pupils 
per teacher 



8 

9 

12 



Summer Open Air Schools : 
Cost of Instruction, Enrollment, Per Capita Cost, etc. 

Table LXXXV 

Shows the cost of instruction in open air schools, the 
enrollment, the per capita cost of instruction, the number 
of teachers and the average number of pupils per teacher, 
1914-191H: 



1913-1914 
1914-1915 
1915-1916 



Cost 

of 

instruction 



3565 48 
336 00 
448 00 



Enrollment 



175 
140 
125 



Per capita 

cost of 
instruction 



33 23 
2.40 
3.58 



Number 

of 
teachers 



4 

3 
4 



Number of 

pupils 
per teacher 



43 7 
46 6 
31 2 
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Summer Tuberculosis Tent Colony 
Cost of Instruction, Enrollment, Per Capita Cost, etc. 

Table LXXXVI 

Shows the cost of instruction, the enrollment, the per 
capita cost of instruction, the number of teachers and the 
average number of pupils per teacher, 1914-1916: 



1913-1914 
1914-1915 
1915-1916 



Cost 

of 

instruction 



5134.74 
112 00 
210 52 



Enrollment 



27 
35 
95 



Per capita 

cost of 
instruction 



Number 

of 
teachers 



$4 99 
3 20 
2.21 



Number of 

pupils 
per teacher 



27 
35 
95 



Summer Girls' Farm Detention School 
Cost of Instruction, Enrollment, Per Capita Cost, etc. 



Table LXXXVII 

Shows the cost of instruction, the enrollment, the per 
capita cost of instruction, the number of teachers and the 
average number of pupils per teacher, 1914-1916: 



1914-1915 
1915-1916 



Cost 

of 

instruction 



9112.00 
112 00 



Enrollment 



14 
15 



Per capita 

cost of 
instruction i 



Number 

of 
teachers 



Number of 

pupils 
per teacher 



38.00 
7 46 



14 

15 
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(a) Summer Primary School: 
Cost of Instruction, Enrollment, Per Capita Cost, etc. 

Table LXXXVIII 

Shows cost of instruction in the summer primary 
schools, the enrollment, per capita cost of instruction, 
number of summer primary school teachers, and the aver- 
age number pupils per teacher, for each of the years 
1907-1916: 





Cost 




Per capita 


Number 


, Number of 




of 


Enrollment 


cost of 


of 


1 pupils 




instruction 




instruction 


teachers 


' per teacher 


1906^1907 


51,027.65 


588 


$1.74 


15 


39.20 


1907-1908 


1.818.96 


1,058 


1.71 


28 


37.78 


1908-1909 


2,088.67 


1.178 


1.77 


32 


36.81 


1909-1910 


2,114.39 


1,133 


1.86 


32 


1 35.40 


•1910-1911 










1 


•1911-1912 












1912-1913 


None 










1913-1914 


None 










1914-1915 




••121 


» 






1915-1916 




••1,012 









(a) Summer primary schools were organized by the Board of Education in 1903, but en- 
rollment was not separated from summer kindergarten until 1906-7. 

* Records of primary combined with summer grammar. 

** Listed under grammar students. 
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(a) Summer Kindergarten: 
Cost of Instruction, Enrollment, Per Capita Cost, etc. 

Table LXXXIX 

Shows cost of instruction in the summer kindergartens, 
the enrollment, the per capita cost of instruction, number 
of teachers and the average number of pupils per teacher 
for each of the years 1907-1916: 





Cost 




Per capita 


Number 


Number of 




of 


Enrollment 


cost of 


of 


pupils 




iRStruction 




instruction 


teachers 


per teacher 


1906-1907 


JJ980 89 


437 


32.24 


14 


31.21 


1907-1908 


950.07 


395 


2.40 


14 


28 21 


1908-1909 


1.087.15 


523 


2.07 


16 


32. 6« 


1909-1910 


996.32 


536 


1.85 


16 


33.50 


1910-1911 


None 










1911-1912 


None 










1912-1913 


None 










1913-1914 


None 










1914-1915 


None 










1915-1916 


None 








. »_ 



(a) Summer kindergartens were organized by the Board of Education in 1903, but enroll- 
ment was not kept separate from the summer primary schools until 1907. 
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(a) Playgrounds : 
Cost of Instruction, Enrollment, Per Capita Cost, etc. 

Table XC 

Shows cost of instruction in summer playgrounds, the 
enrollment, per capita cost playground instruction, the 
number of playground teachers, and the number of pupils 
per teacher for each of the years 1906-1915: 





Cost 




Per capita 


Number 


Number of 




of 


Enrollment 


cost of 


of 


pupils 




instruction 




instruction 


teachers 


per teacher 


1905-1906 


; 840.00 


800 


$\.0S 


4 


200.00 


1906-1907 


840.00 


1,090 


.77 


8 


136.25 


1907-1908 


840.00 


1,242 


.67 


8 


155.25 


1908-1909 


1.378.25 


2,917 


.47 


12 


243.08 


1909-1910 


292.33 


743 


.39 


4 


185.75 


1910-1911 


7.160.03 


12,918 


.55 


63 


205.04 


1911-1912 


9,236.98 


8.472 


1.10 


44 


192.50 


1912-1913 


6,579.05 


7,534 


.87 


40 


188.3 


1913-1914 


7,893.60 


9,420 


.84 


43 


219 


1914-1915 


4.612.73 


6.735 


.68 


30 


224.5 


1915-1916 


7,427.54 


6,989 


1.06 


40 


174.7 



(a) Summer playgrounds were first organized by the Board of Education in 1903. 
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